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THE OUTLOOK. 


The Senate of the United States met in special 
session on Monday, and the Democrats, who were in 
& majority of two, elected Senator Bayard President 
pro tem. To accomplish this end they refused ad- 
mission to the three Republican Senators-elect from 
New York and Rhode Island until the presiding offi- 
cer should be elected, claiming, as itseems with rea- 
son, that their refusal had the sanction of law; while 
the Republicans, on the other hand, argued with equal 
reason that the prompt admission of the Senators 
was warranted by precedent. It was not to be 
expected, however, in this dubious state of 
affairs that the Democratic party would refuse to 
avail themselves of their temporary advantage, even 
though it might lay them open to the charge of po- 
litical sharp practice, and of seizing what Senator Ed- 
munds aptly called ‘‘the prize in the lottery of 
assassination.” It is not likely, indeed, that the Re- 
publicans would have acted differently under similar 
circumstances. The presiding officer being elected 
only during the pleasure of the majority, the Repub- 
licans have it in their power, whenever they secure a 
majority, to overturn the present arrangement ; 
and it is not improbable, when the Senators-elect 
shall have been admitted, that Senator Bayard will 
find himself displaced. 


Whether President Arthur interfered to secure 
peace—he is a constitutional peace-maker—or whether 
the Conkling adherents came late into the possession 
of asmall bequest of sober common sense, the Re- 
publican State Convention in this city last week, in- 
stead of being a menagerie of wild animals, was quite 
a love-feast. There were, indeed, but two contests 
before the Convention. The first arose on the eleo- 


tion of a temporary Chairman. The Central Com- 
mittee nominated an anti-Conkling candidate, but 
not the anti-Conkling candidate. If this was a 
ruse to divide the Independent vote it failed; if 


it was an olive-branch held out to them, it 
was somewhat contemptuously rejected. The nomi- 
nee promptly declined the honor; and Mr. Miller, 
the anti-Conklirg Senator from this State, was elected 
by a majority of 108, some Conkling men voting for 
him with the Independents. The election of Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew as permanent Chairman fol- 
lowed as a matter of course ; and the nominations for 
State officers, divided between the two factions, were 
accomplished without difficulty. There was no di- 
vision on the resolutions or in the subsequent action 
of the Convention, until the close. Then there was 
an exciting scene; a hot debate and a close vote on 
the question whether the Republican Associations in 
New York City and Brooklyn, which are thoroughly 
corrupt, and manage to keep several thousand of Re. 
publican voters away from the primaries, should be 
reorganized or not. The Convention, by a majority 
of five, refused to provide for a re-organization ; an 


indication that, although Mr. Conkling is out of pol- | 


itics, machine men and machine methods are not. 


" The resolutions of the Convention were a trifle 
more vapid and meaningless than usual, which is 
saying a great deal ; they contained nothing that any 
Republican could object to, and but little that fair- 
minded Democrats could not have voted for with 
clear consciences. The eulogy of President Gartield 
would easily receive their suffrages; the expresse | 
confidence in President Arthur would at least reflect 
their hopes; the most pronounced free-trader weuld 
hardly object to a resolution recommending a redue- 
tion of the taxes ‘‘ with a due regard to the protec- 
tion of American industry’’-—a due regard throwing 
around it the protecting egis of the law and refusing 
it every form of bonus, direct or indirect; Mr. Tweed 
himself might with a wink cast his ballot for a reso- 
lution pledging the President ‘‘ our earnest support 
in every effort for the enforcement of Civil Service 
Reform,” unaccompanied with any inconvenient 
committal on the question how Civil Service should 
be reformed ; and not even Mr. Vanderbilt or Mr. 
Gould could ask Mr. Chauncey M. Depew to object 
to resolutions in favor ‘‘ of submitting to the people 
the question of making our canals practically free,” 
and opposed ‘‘to all monopolies that oppress the 
people or unfairly discriminate against local inter- 
ests.’’ In short, the resolutions were Bunsbyish even 
beyond ordinary precedent, and leave the Republican 
party in this State absolutely without an utterance on 
every important question now before the people or 
likely to be in the immediate future. Per contra, Mr. 
Miller made a speech which deserves the plaudits of 
protectionists and the respect of free-traders, be- 
cause the apparently courageous utterance of a real if 
not a wholly disinterested conviction. In the State 
Committee as reorganized the anti-Conkling men 
number twenty, the Conkling men thirteen. Per- 
haps the Independents thought it was victory 
enough for one day to get control of the Convention 
and the committee; but if they cannot give their 
trumpet a less uncertain sound another year they 
will prove themselves unfit for their leadership. 
Cowardice is a capital crime in politics. 


A call fora grand anti-monopoly mass meeting last 
week brought together in New York city a crowd not 
only large enough to pack Tammany Hall to its ut- 
most capacity but to spill over and furnish material 
for two simultaneous out-door meetings. A brass 
band and a promise of a little oratory will always 
bring a crowd together in New York city, so that the 
size of the throng is not specially significant; but 
that such a meeting should be held in Tammany 
Hall, and under the immediate patronage of his 
High Mightiness John Kelly, is a fact very signifi- 
cant, Tammany is in desperate straits to maintain 


its political supremacy; the battle between Mr. 
Kelly and Mr. Tilden is a death grapple; and the 


-eall of the former on his constituency to rally against 


railroad, telegraph, coal and kerosene monopolies, 
and their enthusiastic response, indicate a deep and 
as yet inadequately expressed feeling on this subject 
among the common people, of which the great cor- 
porations and the wealthy corporators will do well to 
take heed in time. One cannot give very high re- 
spect to the leaders in this movement ; but the less 
scrupulous the leaders the more serious the danger, 
provided there is a real grievance to be redressed. 
And the fact that an astute political leader like Mr. 
Kelly beats the anti-monopoly tattoo upon his drum 
indicates the existence of a wider feeling on the sub- 
ject than the bulk of our hand-to-mouth politicians 
imagine. To arouse this discontent is easy ; to for- 
mulate a remedy is difficult. This is a problem to 
which statesmanship cannot too soon address itself, 


The scenic event of the next ten days will be the 
centennial celebration at Yorktown of the surrender 
of Cornwallis. Five days (Oct. 13th-17th) will-be 
devoted to a series of initial ceremonies under the 
auspices of the Yorktown Centennial Association ; 
the national programme, occupying four days (Oct. 
1S8th-21lst), embraces the usual characteristics of 
such an occasion—oratory, poetry, music, pyrotech- 
nics, military display and a great crowd. Ad- 
dresses are promised from Carl Schurz, President 
Arthur and Robert C. Winthrop ; a poem by J. Baron 
Hope, of Virginia ; and an ode written by Paul H. 
Hayne and rendered by a mammoth choir. Relig- 
ious services will be held on Sunday, conducted in ~ 
the morning by the Roman Catholic Bishop J. J. 
Keane, of Virginia, and Archbishop Gibbons, of 
Maryland ; and in the afternoon by Dr. John Hall, 
of New York. The programme culminates with a 
grand military review on October 20th, and a grand 
naval review on October 21st. The suggestion of 
Archibald Forbes, the well-known English war cor- 
respondent, to give an official invitation to the de- 
scendants of Cornwallis, came a little too late, if seri- 
ously intended. Notso with the suggestion to give the 
British flag a similar salute to that offered to the U. 
S. flag, which ought by all means to be done. A new 
color will be given to the Yorktown celebration by the 
sympathy which England has expressed for us in our 
recent sorrow. It is impossible for us to exult over 
one who now mourns with us as a brother of our own 
family circle ; whose muffled bells and funeral dirges 
sound from her old cathedrals ; whose places of busi- 
ness are closed and buildings draped ; whose Queen 
sends messages of womanly condolence. across the 
ocean ; whose Court puts on mourning ; whose dray- 
men and cab drivers tie the black emblem to their 
whips. Christian sympathy, which, in one century, 
has converted enemies to friends and sisters, should 
and will change the rejoicings at Yorktown from a 
mere military exultation to a devout and thankful 
Christian congratulation over a result which has 
proved almost as felicitous to the conquered as to the 
conquerors, 


The great Cotton Exposition at Atlanta, Ga., was 
formally opened October 5th. The grounds were 
presented by Director-General Kimball, who has 
been the life as he was the originator of the Ex- 
position, and were received by Governor Colquitt. 
There wasa speech of welcome by ex-Governor Z. B. 
Vance, of North Carolina, and of gratulation by 
Senator Voorhees, of Indiana. There was an ode 
by Paul H. Hayne, of Georgia, for music the Hal- 
lelujah Chorus, and a prayer by Bishop . Elliott, of 
Texas. The crowd in attendance was large and the 
promise of a successful three months is bright. The 
Exposition has already outgrown the original design, 
and is no longer confined to cotton and eotton manu- 
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factures, but embraces specimens of all Southern indus- 
try. It is important not only as exhibiting the indus- 
trial progress made in the South since the war, but yet 
more as av indication of the moral progress since the 
time when the political orators stigmatized the me- 
chanics of the North as ‘‘ mudsills.” The land which 
under slavery could not but despise labor has learned 
to glorify it ; and honor paid to labor is the first con- 
dition of productive and progressive industry. 


The preliminary questions in the case of Guiteau 
are apparently settled. He is to be legally tried, not 
shot by an assassin nor hung by amob; in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia where he committed the crime, 
not in New Jersey where the President died; duly 
defended, but not, if we may judge from unoflicial 
reports, on either thejtechnical ground that a con- 
viction cannot be had because the murdered man 
died out of the jurisdiction of the court ; nor on the 
absurd pretense, invented for Guitean’s counsel by 
some of the newspapers, that he died from malprac- 
tice ; but on the claim, which really deserves a ju- 
dicial inquiry, that the murderer was and is a nian 
of unsound mind ; so unsound as to be irrespoiisible 
for his acts. 


England is suffering from the pernicious effects of 
unlimited speculation. A large cotton speculator of 
Liverpool last year and this spring bought up all the 
cotton in the market at between five pence and six 
pence a pound, and has advanced the price to seven 
pence half-penny. The English manufacturers have 
attempted to break down this ‘‘corner” by stopping 
their mills. The attempt is almost certain to bea 
failure, but the suffering inflicted upon honest indus- 
try by this battle between gigantic operators is in- 
calculable. Ina single town wages to the amount of 
£20,000 a week have been stopped. Laws are pow- 
erless to prevent such operations, which can be 
checked only by some fundamental legislation ade- 
quate to prevent the concentration of suflicient 
wealth in the hands of a few men to control] the mar- 
kets of the world iv cotton, coal and breadstuffs. 


The movement for land reform is proceeding in 
Great Britain more rapidly even than we had antici- 
pated. The Farmers’ Alliance of England and Scot- 
land have already formulated their demand for 
radical reform in the land tenure, which the ‘* Daily 
News” describes as ‘“‘ like amummy, swathed up in 
the complicated bands and folds and unnatural com- 
presses of an antiquated system.” The evils in 
England are not the same as in Ireland, but they are 
searcely less serious. In some districts farms are 
left wholly unoccupied ; in others the tenants have 
combined in a positive refusal to pay rent except on 
terms of large abatement. Among the reforms for 
which agitation has commenced are the abolition of 
entail and primogeniture, which prevent the free 
sale of land; some measures to break up overgrown 
estates ; the adjustment of rentals by arbitration ; 
compensation to the tenant for improvement in the 
value of the land by reason of the tenant’s labor 
upon it ; and the right of the tenant to sell the good- 
will of the tenancy. Mr. Gladstone’s son has placed 
himself among the leaders of this movement, and it 
may fairly be assumed that he represents the pur- 
poses and the opinions of his father. In Ireland a 
popular movement has been inaugurated for the 
purpose of counteracting the Land League, and pro- 
tecting farmers and others from its enmity. 


Africa is just now the scene of greatest movement 
and interest in European affairs. In Tunis the at- 
tempt of the French to seize the country and hold it, 
under the cover of the authority of a native ruler 
who is despised by his subjects and has no sort of 
control over them, is proving a far more serious mat- 
ter than they anticipated. They have made the mis- 
take of arousing the fanaticism of the Arabs by de- 
stroying a venerated shrine and removing the sacred 
relics to another mosque ; an unnecessary sacrilege 
for which a company of Europeans have already 
paid their lives, having been burned alive about 
sixty miles from Tunis. Ali, the son of the Bey, 
who had _been holding a position on the road to Kair- 
wan, the Holy City, has been obliged to call for 
re-inforcements, which have been sent him from 
Zaghouan, and General Logerat proposes to advance 
on the eity during the present week. In Egypt a 
compromise has been effected which relieves the im- 
mediate difficulty at the hazard of adding complica- 
tions for the future. The mutineering regiments 
were promised all that they asked if the consent of 


the Sultan could be obtained, The promise itself 
served as a temporary expedient, but ift the Sultan 
refuses his consent, the fanaticism of the natives and 
the wrath of the military can only be inflamed by 
the new disappointment. Meanwhile the Sultan has 
sent three commissioners to investigate and report. 
Tt is possible that France or England, or both powers 
stand behind the Sultan in this matter and are act- 
ing through him; otherwise his intervention’ can 
produce no good effect and may do some harm. The 
only hopeful sign in the Egyptian situation is the 
fact that out of a thousand notables summoned by 
the mutineers to the capital only a hundred and fifty 
attended, and they expressed their. disapproval of 
the course pursued by the regiments and urged the 
carly withdrawal of the threatening troops from 
Cairo to the interior. 


EXIT MR. CONKLING. 


PXHE action of the New York Republican State 
Convention, of which we give a brief account in 

tle Outlook, possesses more than a mere political 
significance. The removal of Mr. Merritt from the 
Néw York Custom House in order to make room for 
Mr. Robertson was a palpable violation of the funda- 
mental principle of civil service reform : that an effti- 
cient oflicer is not to be removed during his term of 
oflice to make room for a political favorite. But 
Senator Conkling did not oppose Mr. Robertson’s 
appointment on any such ground. To have done so 
would, indeed, have been inconsistent with all his 
previous career. He admitted the principle that to 
the victor belong the spoils, but he claimed that the 
victory in New York State was his, and therefore the 
spoils in New York State belonged to him. He did 
not condemn Achan; but he claimed the right to 
divide the booty with him. He maintained that the 
Republican Senators from any State had a political 
right to apportion the oflices in their State. This at 
least was the ground on which the battle against 


President Garfield was conducted by the organs | 


which assumed to speak for Mr. Conkling, and their 
speech he never disavowed. On the issue thus 
framed the Senate declared against him, and sus- 
tained the right of the President to appoint and the 
duty of the Senate to confirm if the appointment was 
one fit to be made, Mr. Conkling anticipated this 
inevitable decision by resiguing,and appealing to the 
Legislature, It is now evident that he expected the 
Legislature to send him back in triumph, to wage 
war within the party against the President of its 
choice. The Legislature refused; refused after a 
protracted canvass which was more hiuiliating to the 
ex-Senator than the disastrous result. There remained 
but one resource, an appeal to the people. He took 
this appeal ; employed every political art to secure 
supremacy in the State Convention ; had the meet- 
ing convened in a city where the party machinery 
is wholly under his control; used every influence 
—entreaty, manipulation, threatening, bolting—to 
secure delegations of his friends ; stood all day long 
in person at the door of the primary in his own dis- 
trict to shake hands with voters. The answer of the 
people was emphatic. It ratified the action of the 
Legislature, as the Legislature had ratified that of 
the Senate. He was defeated in his own district. 
The majority against him in the Convention was so 
decisive that he did not even appear. For the first 
time in many years the tall form, commanding figure 
and ringing voice of the old-time leader were want- 
ing in the Council of the party ; and the Council sur- 
vived his absence. Mr. Conkling has taken his last 
appeal ; he is out of politics. It is more than doubt- 
ful whether he could even get into the House of 
Representatives from any district in his own State. 
{t is true that the newspapers report an intended 
appeal by the ex-Senator from the people to the 
President. The ex-Senator may make such an ap- 
peal, but we are unwilling to believe that the Presi- 
dent would entertain it. Mr. Arthur is a sagacious 
politician ; he is well-read in the history of his 
country ; he knows that Presidents are elected to 
execute, not to defeat, the will of the people. The 
success of Mr. Lincoln’s administration lay in the 
fact that he had rare skill in interpreting the popular 
will at a time when the people did not know their 
own minds, General Grant’s military contempt for 
newspapers made him slow to understand the popu- 
lar purposes, but when he understood he never 
resisted them. Andrew Johuson undertook to exe- 
cute a policy of his own, and he only executed him- 
self. We shall not easily believe that Mr. Arthur 
will use the ex-Senator as a sword wherewith 


to perform hari-kari, But even if Mr. Conk- 


sent no one but himself. 


ling should be given a portfolio he will not be 
in politics. The function of a Cabinet oflicer is 
not merely to administer his office ; that is largely 
done by subordinates, It is to stand between 
the President and a section of the party—geograph- 
ical or political—and to counsel the one by interpret- 
ing to him the mind of the other. Mr. Conkling 
canmot interpret to President Arthur the mind of 
this State; not even the mind of his own district in 
the State. He is a blurred lens through which noth- 
ing could be seen. If he were in the Cabinet he 
still would not be in polities; for he would repre-_ 
The people have bid him 
retire from their service; only the people can call 
him into their service again. Whether the retire- 
ment is rustication or expulsion depends on his own | 
wisdom. | 

We have said that Mr. Conkling’s involuntary re- 
tirement from politics has more than a political sig- 
nificance. Mr. Conkling was a master in the arts of 
political management, as Benjamin F. Butler was a 
master in the arts of demagogism. If in this coun- 
try any man could succeed by cozening the follies 
and condoning the sins of the crowd Mr. Butler 
should have been a most successful politician ; if 
any man could succeed by manipulating primaries, - 
managing caucuses, organizing committees and con- 
trolling offices Mr. Conkling should have been a 
most successful politician. They have both failed ; 
ignominously and probably irretrievably failed. The 
lesson of their failure needs no elucidation. Neither 
the arts of the demagogue nor those of the wire- 
puller give permanent political success in America. 
No young man can hope to surpass Mr. Butler. in 
the first or Mr. Conkling in the second. The condi- 
tions of success are those elements of character —that 
clear foresight, that courage of conviction and that 
practical wisdom in administration—which will make 
the names of Lincoln and Garfield memorable when 
those of the demagogue and the political manceuverer 
have been cflaced even from their tombstones by 
the wearing influences of time. 


THE FOUNDER OF WELLESLEY 
COLLEGE. 
HE death of Henry F. Durant ends a useful 
. life, and one more influential on the future des-. 
tinies of the nation than that of many men of greater 
newspaper fame. Though born in 1822 and for 
twenty years a successful lawyer, admired by his 
clients and dreaded by his opponents, his real life 
may be said to have commenced in 1863. The death 
of an only son wrought a complete change in his 
character. From a man of the world, keen, ambitious, 
and accused by his foes of being not over-scrupulous, 
he became a devoted Christian, He was not a man 
to do anything by halves, and his consecration was 
not half-hearted. He abandoned the law, though a 
leader at the bar which numbered among its mem- 
bers such men as Choate and Dana, and entered upon 
evangelistic work. He argued the Gospel as he had 
argued his law cases; treated sinners as criminals 
to be converted before the court of their own con- 
sciences ; pressed the indictment home upon them 
with the same vehemence with which he had carried 
conviction in the court-room ; and always succeeded 
in getting some sort of verdict. He either compelled 
their acknowledgment of guilt or aroused their 
combativeness in self-defense ; no audience ever went 
to sleep under his preaching. The law business, fol- 
lowed by some successful investments, first in a rub- 
ber patent,and afterwards in some mining enterprises, 
had made him a wealthy man, and the same spirit 
which impelled him to consecrate his powers impelled 
him to consecrate his money to Christian work. He 
made himself the almoner of his own wealth, and 
created Wellesley College. He began it a dozen 
years ago; he would never have finished it, for as 
long as he lived he would have found something to 
do for the child of his adoption. The last work of 
his life was a personal supervision of the erection and 
furnishing of the new Stone Hall. He promised his 
friends that he would take a rest when the building 
was completed. The building is completed ; the rest 
has come. | ; 
Mr. Durant, though widely known, was but little 
comprehended. To be misunderstood is the penalty 
of genius; Mr. Durant was a genius, and he paid the 
penalty. He was a curious combination of the rad- 


ical and the conservative ; in the accomplishment of 
his ends he used precedents when he could make 
them instruments and brushed them impatiently 
aside when they became obstacles. He founded 
Wellesley College, not merely to give scholastic 
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training to three hundred and fifty young ladies, but 
to embody in a great institution radical if not revolu- 
tionary ideas respecting education. He early aban- 
doned the Preparatory Department, and made a 
Woman’s College that was a college in fact as well 
as well as in name. He introduced women upon the 
Board of Trustees and excluded men from the Fac- 
ulty. He carried the optional principle out more 
radically than any other college in the land, not ex- 
cepting Harvard ; dividing the curriculum into seven 
distinct courses, and adding, for teachers, a post-grad- 
uate course in which the student might take any depart- 
mentin which she needed perfecting. He elimina- 
ted examinations as far and as fast as he could secure 
the cobperation of teachers in his plans, and would 
doubtless eventually have dispensed with them alto- 
gether. He believed that they were no true test of 
scholarship, and were a dangerous strain upon mind 
and body to the timid and the shrinking. He em- 
phasized science, and hoped eventually to give it a 
first place in lieu of the second which it now occupies 
in all literary institutions. In scientific studies he 
substituted original investigation for text-book study, 
and in physies, chemistry and biology provided such 
abundant apparatus that each advanced student did 
her own work, scrutinizing the operations of nature 
with her own eyes. He dispensed with the art gal- 
lery, which is rarely anything more than a show- 
room to visitors, and seattered the art treasures, of 
which he was very fond, through the halls and corri- 
dors, so that every walk to recitation or chapel was 
an unconscious art education. He abolished college 
honors, and inscribed over the doors of the temple 
of learning, Let nothing be done through strife or 
vainglory. He followed South Hadley in making a 
certain amount of housework obligatory on every 
student, not merely because expenses were thus re- 
duced twenty-five to thirty per cent., but because he 
believed any education which teaches a girl to look 
down upon Jiousework does her more injury than 
literary culture does her good, He not only believed 
in Christian education, he believed that education 
should always be subsidiary to Christian culture. 
He founded and maintained Wellesley College in 
order to train Christian teachers and mothers for 
America, so equipped in literature, history, philoso- 
phy and science that they could cope with skepticism 
whatever departinent of learning furnishes it with its 
weapons, 

He was not without his faults; most of us have 
them. He was an enthusiast, and like all enthusi- 
asts was impatient of obstacle or opposition. What- 
ever he saw, he saw clearly ; and he was not always 
forbearing with those who would not or could not 
see what he did. Whoever approached him sympa- 
thetically found him as tender as a woman; whoever 
approached him combatively found him clad in mail 
and armed with a rapier. His face in repose was a 
benediction ; it would have made a study for an 
artist who desired to paint the portrait of the Apostle 
John. His long white hair environed it like a nim- 
bus. But his eyes could flash fire; and he could 
look into the very heart and read its unuttered 
secrets. This keenness of insight made him unri- 
valed as a lawyer in the art of cross-examination, 
and an object of fear to those who did not know him 
well enough to love him. His legal nature, intensi- 
fied by his legal training and a conversion into a 
legal phase of religion, colored his whole character 
and limited his life-work. He confounded legisla- 
tion and influenee. Obedience was the foundation 
of his own religious life, and he recognized no other. 
In this respect he was a thorough Puritan born out 
of due time. If anything seemed to him wrong he 
forbade it ; if anything seemed to him right he re- 
quired it. He ruled by law. But his laws were 
never made in selfishness, never for his own ends. 
His clear perceptions and his resolute will fitted him 
for a despot ; his sensitive sympathies and his gen- 
uine unselfishness made his despotism always beney- 
olent and generally kindly. If the members of the 
community, of which he was up to the last the prac- 
tical though not universal head, sometimes mur- 
mured at his rules as minute and irksome, they 
never ceased to venerate and love the ruler. When, 
last summer, class-day was omitted on account of 
Mr. Durant’s ill-health, the bitter disappointment 
was almost gladly accepted by the graduating class 
as an opportunity to bear witness to their love for 
their benefactor. And his death will be mourned 
and his saintly face missed by the entire community 
of which he was at once lawgiver and father, and 
perhaps by none more than by those who thought 
they feared him while he lived, but know that they 


loved him, uow that he is goue. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


NOTES. 


Mr. Horace E. Scudder invites our readers this week toa 
search through Holland for relics of the early settlers in 
America; Mr. Oscar Fay Adams contributes a sketch of 
French peasant life, which is not the less careful and accu- 
rate becauee it is so gracefully and artistically done; the Rev. 
Charles Hall Everest discusses the nature of self-sacrifice ; 
Mrs. Ada Metcalfe Brown illustrates by the example of one 
minister some of the elements of ministerial success, and the 
Rey. FE. A. Lawrence, Jr., points out the attractive features of 
Cape Ann. Inthe Home there is @ suggestive and helpful 
letter upon the formation of character, and in the Young 
Folks, Mr. Eliot McCormick weaves into an imaginative 
story of the present day the history of the little Princes in 
the Tower. 


The guests from France who are to attersd the coming cele- 
bration at Yorktown arrived in this city on the steamship 
‘*Canada” last Wednesday morning. It was bitterly cold at 
the Battery, nevertheless a Jarge and good-natured crowd 
gathered to see them received by the famous New York 
Seventh Regiment. The delegation were escorted up Broad- 
way tothe Fifth Avenue Hotel, the sidewalks being lined with 
people who applauded as the procession passed, and there 
was a large display of the French and American colors. On 
Thursday afternoon the visitors were received formally by 
Governor Cornell and his staff at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and, 
following this reception, the First Division of the Nationa 
Guard passed in review before the Governor and the Freueh 
officers, as his guests. <A large reviewing stand to seat five 
hundred persons was crected near the Worth monument in 
Madison Square, which was beautifully festooned with scarlet 
and gold; while the French and American colors flying from 
all points on the stand and from the roofs of adjacent buila- 
ings, the gay and brightly-colored uniforms of the French 
oflicers. and, not the least important, the new Fall bonnets. 
that cold October has called out, of the handsomely dressed 
ladies on the stand, lent additional brilliancy to the scene. 
The crowd attracted to see the procession and display was av 
immense one. The sidewalks along Fifth Avenue, and around 
the monument and stand, were lined with a closely-packed 
mags of people; every window and many roofs in the vicinity 
were filled with eager spectators. . It required a large for-e 
of policemen to keep the throng within bounds, but, like the 
usual New York crowd, it was perfectly good-natured and 
utterly cosmopolitan. The brogue of the Irish Alderman, 
the broken English of the stolid German-American, and the 
splutter of the excited French resident, might be heard on all 
sides. Nine regiments and three batteries of artillery, with 
their several bands, formed the procession, making over 3,000 
meninline. The display was certainly one very creditable 
to the citizen-soldiers of New York, and the French officers 
expressed their surprise at its completeness. One of the 
regiments in line was composed almost entirely of German 
citizens, and their marching in review, saluting the French 
flag, was quite a striking illustration of how thoroughly our 
foreign citizens lose their native interests and sympathies, 
antagonisms and political hatreds in their identitication 
with American institutions. 


In the death of Dr. Stuart Robinson, of Louisville, Ky., 
not only the Southern Presbyterian Chureh but that chureb 
throughout the whole country has lost an able minister, a 
staunch and vigorous upholder, and a genial, Christian mem- 
ber. He was graduated from Amherst College in » class that 
numbered men like Dr. Palmer, of New Orleans, and Presi- 
dent Roswell Hitchcock, of the Union Theological Scininary. 
Soon after his graduation he went to the South. During the 
war his sympathies were very naturally with that section, 
and he was obliged to leave his home in Kentucky for Cana- 
da. Being a man of fortune he was constantly appealed to 
by Southern refugees ; his aid to them he based entirely upon 
religious grounds. The slanderous stories, charging him 
with an attempt to convey contagious diseases into the Fed- 
eral lines during the war, were recognized as basely false by 
all those who knew his Christian character, whether of the 
North or South. He was ajure divino Presbyterian, and so 
firm was his faith and attachment to that church that he 
organized a plan for the ecclesiastical union of the Northern 
and Southern divisions. His idea was to make three or four 
provincial synods, which should control the southern, north- 
ern and western sections of the country, and to make the 
Geueral Assembly a sort of Court of Appeals; a plan toward 
which in general features the Presbyterian Church seems 
gradually tending. Although separated from the North by 
political and religious relations he had made and has retained 
here a circle of the warmest personal friends, one of whom 
describes him as a “genial, noble, whole-souled fellow.” 
That is the kind of Christian men this world needs, whatever 
their politics or theology. 

No more touching suggestion for a meworial to President 
Garfield has been made than that contained in this note to 
the ‘* Evening Post”: 

I felt very badly when our Presideut died, and my brother and 1 
think it would be very nice to have 4 home in the country for little 
sick children. Manuna thought that each little boy or yirl could 
give from one cept up to twenty-live cents. We thought we could 
call it the ** Garfield Home,” and we also thought it would be very 
nice to have a picture of President Garfield in it. We wonld like all 
little boys and girls to join in this. Please put this in the paper, 
and also put in for the parents to teil the children. wr. 

NEWPORT, September 27, 1851. 

The ** Post” having declined to act as banker of the fund, 
the Nicholas Magazine”’’ for young folks announces 
that it will reprint Willie’s suggestion in its November num- 
ber, believing that its young readers will be glad to learn of 
the project and to give it practical aid; and the publishers of 


| 


** St. Nicholas” have volunteered to receive and credit all sub- 
scriptions to the ‘‘Garfield Home” that may be sent them, 
with the understanding that if the total amount sub- 
scribed should prove insufficient for the founding of a 
ILome, it may be applied in the form of a ‘‘ Children’s Gar- 
field Fund” to the benefit of the Poor Children’s Summer 
Ilome, or some kindred charity of New York City. Any 
persons interested may address or send moneys to The Cent- 
ury Co., Union Square (north), New York. 


~ 


Mr. RK. Graham, the organizing Secretary of the Episcopal 
Chureh Temperance Society, brings to his work in this 
country @ rare experience. There is not a town in the 
North of England in which he has not spoken. He is thor- 
oughly acquainted with every class of people, and has 
learned how to employ the most skillful methods in conquer- 
ing their prejudices and winning them over to that cause 
wnich he has so long and ably represented. Through his efforts 
and those of his co-laborers the great diocese of Manchester 
lias been organized into a congeries of temperance societies, 
which are well-nigh co-extensive with the parishes ; there 
are two hundred and fifty in the diocese, with an aggregate 
incmbership of thirty-five thousand. Until one has read 
its last annual report no idea can be formed of the vast and 
multifarious work which the Church of England Temper- 
ance Society is doing. What is more, it has managed to 
steer clear of all one-sidedness. all parties in the church 
entering into the work with equal zeal and earnestness. So 
great was the enthusiasm when Mr. Graham made bis fare- 
well address at Bolton, on September 5th, that two halls 
containing five thousand people were filled to overflowing, 
-oine two thousand being unable to gain admittance. The 
f£riscopal Church is certainly to be congratulated in havtag 
secured the services of such a man to inaugurate its work, 
while the country at large is fortunate in having secured 
hin as @ permanent citizen. 


The condition of Niagara Falls becomes every year more 
deplorable. Its natural rurroundings are rapidly disappear- 
ing at the hands of amercenary vandalism which is a dis- 
grace to the country. In the very middle of the American 
‘uplds a flaring advertisement disgusts every visitor who has 
asoulto appreciate the sublimity of those rushing waters, 
offensive sewers discharge themselves along the shores, and 
now, worst of all, the repose and ineffable beauty of night 
and starlight are profaned by electric lights,which are thrown 
upon the Falls and upon surrounding objects, utterly destroy- 
ing the natural aspect of the scene and making a huge pan- 
orama of nature’s perpetual miracle of beauty and power. 
The Niagara Falls belong to the world, and ought to be kept 
sacred from the touch of showmen and hotel keepers. The 
report of the commissioners appointed to consider the ques- 
tion of an International Park proves that action cannot be 
taken too soon jf the Falls are to be kept from becoming a 
mere mill-stream to grind for a set of speculators. A bill to 
preserve this noble international property from spoliation 
and misuse has twice been before the Legislature, and-twice 
lost for lack of a little personal interest. 


The Woman's Co-operative Dress Association has opened 
a spacious and beautifal establishment in West Twenty- 
third Street, and bas now entered upon a career of 
practical trial. It is an experiment which will be watched 
with great interest, and fer the most part with the best 
wishes for its success. Miss Ficld has done an immense 
amount of work to bring the enterprise to this point. The 
organization of a great business is in itself an undertaking 
of the most difficult Kind, but in this instance there was 
added to tne burden the fact that the enterprise was novel in 
its character and that both prejudice and self-interest were 
urrayed against it. For the sake of the business future of 
women, as well as for the interests involved, it is to be hoped 
that this new form of co-operative enterprise will be man- 
aged with the utmost economy and skill. It is at bottom a 
business concern, and can only succeed by rigorous applica- 
tion of the best principles. When all the departments are 
opened The Christian Union will give its readers a full ac— 
count of the new enterprise. 


If any additional evidence were necessary to show that the 
Southern question has at last gone out of practical politics, 
and that sectional division is palpably disappearing, it is cer- 
tainly furnished by the spontaneous and universal sorrow of 
the Southern people over the death of President Garfield. 
No more sincere mourners gathered in spirit around that 
memorable bier at Cleveland than those from below Mason 
and Dixon’s line, and no more heartfelt and beautiful tributes 
have been rendered to the dead than those which were spoken 
from Southern pulpits and platforms. The country is one 
again, and he who fans the dying fire of sectionalism, or 
tries to make political capital out of the dead issues of a 
struggle finally and happily ended, is a partisan who offers 
to sell his country’s best hopes and interests for party profit. 


Swathmore College, the excellent institution under the 
management of the Friends, near Philadelphia, which was 
lately destroyed by fire, is to be immediately rebuilt. The 
college work of the current year will go on without inter- 
ruption in temporary quarters; $160,000 of the authorized 
stock capital of the institution remains unissued, and it is 
now desired that this amount should be paid in. Contribu- 
tors may designate whether they wish their contributions to 
be represented by stock, to be added to the endowment fund, 
or to be applied to current deficit. Until the stock is ex- 
hausted, it will be issued to those who express a preference 
to have their contributions represented by stock. Subscrip- 
tions and correspondence should be addressed to Isaac H. 
Clothier, 801 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


One of the losses entailed by the long-continued drought 
of the present season is that autumual beauty to whose com- 
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ing multitudes have become accustomed to look forthe rarest 
and deepest pleusure. The leaves are fast dropping from the 
rees brown and withered, and there are few indications of 
e coming of those glorious colors which transform our for- 
ests for a few days into something new and indescribably 
lovely. That we are learning to appreciate the supernal 
eauty of this season more generally is evident from the fact 
hat an increasing proportion of the city populations are 
prolonging their summer absences far into the autumn, com- 
ing back only when premonitions unmistakable announce 
the near approach of winter. 


We have received the following additional contribution for 
the benefit of the Michigan sufferers: 
Congregational Church, Orient, L. I...........-..... 56 50 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any person sending an inquiry on any subject to ‘he Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply either 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable. } 


—l. Is there any circulating library in the United States from 


which persons living at a distance can obtain books by mail, by de- 
positing asum of money as surety, paying postage on books both 


ways, and a fair price for the use of the books? If so, whom should | 


I address for particulars? 

2. About what year did the Papacy acquire the power to persecute 
other religious sects, and when did they lose this power? 

3, Are there any other people besides Adventists who pretend to 
understand and explain the allegorical prophecies and writimgs of 
the books of Daniel and Revelation ? F. W. 

GREELEY, Colorado. 

1. We do not know any such circulating library. The 
‘* Society for the Encouragement of Studies at Home,” Miss 
Anna Ticknor, Secretary, No. 9 Park Street, Boston, Mass.. 
furnishes books to its members to aid themin carrying out 
the appointed scheme of study. Address her for particulars. 

2. Religious persecution has existed from very carly aves, 


the Arians and the Athanasians both appealing to the civil | 


powers to maintain what they regarded as the truth, and to 
punish and extirpate error, as early as the fourth century. 
A good picture of the persecution of that age will be found 
in Kingsley’s ‘‘ Hypatia.”” The power of the Papacy may 
be said to extend from the accession of Gregory the Grvat, 
near the close of the sixth eentury, but Papal infal- 
libility was not directly claimed until about the eleventh 
century, and the earliest crusade under the orders of 
the pope against deniers of Papal supremacy was that 
of Pope Innocent III. against the Albigenses, in the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century. The power to perse- 
cute can hardly be said to have been lost even to this time, 
for itis tosome extent exercised in Austria and Spain, and 
in some of the South American countries, but it was sub- 
stantially destroyed for the Continent of Europe by the 
great uprising ef the people consummated in the French 
Revolution, and in the overthrow of Bourbonism in Italy 
and Spain. 

3. If by the Adventists you mean the sect entitled Second 
Adventists, there are others who claim to understand and ex- 
plain the prophetic and allegorical writings of Daniel and 
John. You will find suchexplanations in the Commentaries 
of Bengeland Dean Alford, both of whom, however, believe 
in the second coming of Christ and his personal reign upon 
the earth. The views of those who do not hold to this pre- 
millenarian doctrine are perhaps as well interpreted ly Mr. 
Barnes as by any other popular commentator. The key- 
note to the interpretation of this school is that all these alle- 
gories are to be regarded as highly figurative and oriental. 
The falling of the stars of heaven and the fading of the sun 
and moon, for example, being regarded by them as simply 
a figurative way of saying that the great imperial powers 
of the earth should fade and decay before the spiritual prog- 
ress of Christianity. 

—I attended Cooper Union last term and am very anxious to con- 
tinue my studies there, but find it necessary to do something for my 
support while studying. I have never done anything before, and 
would like to know the way in which I could best obtain something 
todo. Iam busy all the morning, and would like something to do 
for two or three hours in the afternoon. I have written to the Young 
Ladies’ Christian Association but have never received an answer. 

We can only answer this question, as we have answered 
many similar ones before, by saying that all depends upon 
your abilities. You canapply advantageouely by letter or in 
person to the Woman's Exchange, No. 4 East Twentieth 
Street, New York; but probably a still better course would 
be to advertise in the New York * Herald,” stating briefly 
your qualifications and inviting correspondence; in which 
case, however, you must exercise caution lest you fall into 
some one of the many pitfalls set in a great and wicked city 
like New York for the unwary. 

—Mr. Beecher, in his sermon on ** The Blessed Dead,” says in an 
apostrcphe, *‘ Rest until the all-diseolving trumpet shall summon thy 
dust and thou shalt appear before God clothed in the new, unwast- 
ing form of the spiritual body.” Is there any Scripture that teaches 
clearly this material doctrine of the resurrection? Must we think 
that at the resurrection a literal ** trumpet” will be heard and literal 
** graves ” will be opened? I ask the question earnestly, because the 
literal interpretation repels me so; yet I should not be repelledif it is 
the true one. Yours truly, _. 

FAYETTEVILLE, N. Y. 

Neither Mr. Beecher’s expression nor that of the Scripture, 
which he has borrowed and employed, is necessarily to be 
taken literally. They are figurative utéerances, indicating 
the fundamcntal truth that the soul shall yet stand before 
God re-clothed in a body immaterial aud indestructible; but 
the method and the nature of the experience no man knows. 
There is not even any reason to suppose that they were 
known by the sacred writers themselves. 

—Wiil ‘‘ City Subscriber,” in your issue of September 28, 
1881, please explain his game, ‘* Word Making and Word 
Taking,” for the benefit of an old subscriber ? E. A. H. 

Bueyrvs, Ohio. 


MARGARET. 
By Eminy HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


8 ey ROUGH the doorway shone the summer morning 
’ Rich with bloom to tempt the honey bees, 

Small blue waves ran whispering to the sedges, 
White sails curved to feel the eager breeze. 


I remember still the loon’s weird laughter, 
And the gray gulls wheeling overhead, 
Then a low voice, full of pity, saying, 
** Did they tell you little Margaret was dead ¢ 


* Little Margaret. You see the daisies 
Growing, knee-deep, on the windy bill; 
*Tlow she loved the bonny roadside blossoms ! 
She is dead, and they are blowing still. 


‘If a bird dropped, sudden, into silence, 
One with ear attent would miss its lay : 
Ix there anywhere a heart of nature 
That can grieve for music passed away ? 


‘*You remember al] her winsome beauty ; 
God had made her very sweet and fair ; 
Are such graces wholly lost in dying? 
Doon think she can be sweeter over there ? 


** And if you and I some day should meet her, 
Crowned and radiant, by the river side, 

do you think that we should surely know her 
For the selt-same little Margaret who died ?” 


Only tears for answer—while the thrushes 
Filled the leafy covert with their glee; 

Idle butterflies went drifting past us, 
Golden blossoms blown along the lea; 


In its green cup lay the shining water, 
All its blue waves blossomed into spray ; 

On the hill the crowding ranks of daisies 
Tossed their heads like children at their play ; 


Through the doorway shone the summer morning 
Not a tint of all its freshness fled: 

Only we two, sitting in our sadness, 
Mourned that little Margaret was dead. 


AMERICAN MEMORIALS IN HOT- 
LAND. 
By Horace E. Scupper. 


| Been American traveler in Holland, especially if he 
has traditions in his blood both of Pilgrim and of 
Knickerbocker ancestry, is constantly delighted by 
coming upon reminders of his pedigree. The story is 
told of Madame Blandina Dudley, who founded the 
observatory which is called by her name, that she re- 
ceived a visit in her old age from a Dutch savant who 
conversed with her in their common tongue and was 
charmed by the quaintness of her speech. She had 
received frem Dutch parents in America the language 
as it had come over from Holland in the seventeenth 
century, and the changes which the busy life of Hol- 
land had wrought in two centuries in the vernacular 
had not occurred in the insulated New York life. It 
is somewhat thus when one accustomed to old- 
fashioned ways in America comes to Holland and finds 
a strange familiarity in little things. The foot-stoves 
which both Dutch and Pilgrims brought with them to 
America are still to be seen piled up in the cold 
churches. I have been especially entertained at dis- 


covering here the originals of the toys which I knew 


asachild. The Noah’s Ark of venerable memory is 
simply the old canal-boat of the Dutch canal—unless 
perchance the ark was itself the model of the canal- 
boat; and I have seen, on only a little larger scale, 
the grocery store with its methodical provision for all 
manner of spices. 

lf one cares rather for the more momentous histor- 
ical associations he will not lack interesting excursions 
in this country. I made a pilgrimage yesterday to 
Delftshaven, which is, as its name indicates, the port 
for Delft, but in these modern days, when the railroad 
is the base-line upon which travelers make their topo- 
graphical surveys, it is rather a suburb of Rotterdam, 
to be reached, without reference to Delft, by means of 
an omnibus or a steam tram-way. I walked the length 
and breadth of the old canal town, looking for what- 
ever might suggest a Pilgrim Father. What better 
suggestion could I have had than the two Pilgrim 
duughters whom I met by the water-side? One of 
them swept her hand along the river in a generous way 
and said, ‘‘ They must have come by here.” I know 
she meant the Pilgrims by ‘* they ;” who else had ever 
been along there who could have any interest for her? 
There were some buildings bearing date of the thir- 


teenth century, and others near by were so like themin. 


form and general age that it was not difficult to look 


house. 


upon eight whigh their eyes had looked upon, who had 
merely set sail from Delftshaven, and t hat going 
away h i it a name in history. 

In Leyden I looked, of course, for John’ Robinson’s 
One learns to be content after a while with 
the shadows of historical memorials; to satisfy himself 
as well as he can with restorations and succedanea. 


_In the wall of a gate-house in the Kloksteeg of Leyden 


| but the spot only remained. 


is a stone which bears the inscription: 
On this spot, lived, 
taught and died 
John Robinson. 
1611-1625, 


The house in which he 


_lived was gone ; and gone, too, I fear, were the twenty- 


one little houses which Jepson, the carpenter of Robin- 
son’s congregation, built upon the grounds; but as I 
went into the gate-house and looked through a grating 
into the pleasant garden beyond, I thought myself 
justified in believing that the garden was the same in 
which the high and pure thinker had walked. I want 
a little more evidence than Mr. Dexter gives before I 
can surrender the Robinson of the famous sentence. 

Mr. Dexter was my vakt de place in Amsterdam also. 
Following the direction which he gives [see his ‘‘ Con- 
gregationalism as seen in its Literature,” p. 355] I made 
my way into the Brownist’s Lane—a mere crack be- 
tween two high houses; the passage was so narrow 
that my umbrella—I usually carry my umbrella open 
in Holland—knocked against the opposite walls as I 
walked. I found the old house, half church, half tene- 
ment, which he reminds us takes the place of Ains- 
worth’s meeting-house. Alas! that one should go 
into such a crevice and find the successor to a histor- 
ical monument. However, I was repaid on my way 
out by getting a civil little curtsy from a Dutch 
child who met me in the passage. We were so shut 
out there from the world that I fancy she collected all 
her manners, for I got no other curtsy in Amsterdam, 
though I had plenty in the country. Perhaps it was 
English as well as Dutch manners, but my mother has 
told me that in her childhood in New York no child 
met an older person without curtsying, if a girl; or 
bowing, if a boy. | 

Here in Rotterdam one is not likely to look for 
memorials of history connected with America, but he 
will stand contentedly before the singularly attractive 
statue which the city erected in 1662 to its great 
townsman, Erasmus. In an elaborate Latin inscrip- 
tion we are told that Rotterdam was unwilling that its 
citizens should forget the illustrious scholar and man 
of letters. “So they have placed the figure in the great 
market-place, and for two centuries the man with a 
book has been about to turn its leaves as he has been 
about to walk. For the graphic lines of the bronze 
show a student in a cap and gown absorbed in a folio, 
his head and body bent, and all the movement that of 
a man pacing the streets. The action serves in a re- 
markable degree to bring the statue into quick con- 
nection with the busy crowd. How singularly appro- 
priate, too, for this subject. Erasmus, ina time of 
throbbing activity, was, first and foremost, a man with 
a book. 

RoTTERDAM, Holland. 


WAS IT NAIN ROUGE ? 


By Oscar Fay ADAMS. 


HE town of Dieppe is one of the most fashionable 
and extravagant of French watering-places, and 
if one is to do nothing but lounge about the casino or 
along the piers, and mingle day after day in the same 
crowd of well-dressed people, there will not be much 
to distinguish it from any other sea-shore resort along 
the French coast. If, however, one leaves the pier 
and the casino to the pleasure-seekers, and roams 
about through the town and its suburbs, there are 
sights to be seen that give Dieppe a character of its 
own. When itis ebb-tide the visitor to Dieppe need 
stray but a little distance from the hotels and prome- 
nades to see scores of red-cheeked fisherwomen follow- 
ing up the retreating wave and deeply absorbed in 
their task of gathering shell-fish. Their caps are close- 
fitting to the head, and their blue and red petticoats 
are short enough to permit of their wading with bare 
legs and feet. They form patches of pleasing color on 
the gray glistening sands, that melt into the receding 
waters in the distance, and their talk is lively and 
shrill. 
Or the visitor may turn up the Grande Rue to the 
Place Royal, where is the statue of Admiral Duquesne 
and the Church of Saint Jacques; but unless he hap- 
pens to be fond of looking at old churches there is a 
sight in the Place, if he should chance to be there ona 
market-day, that will interest him more. The Place 
du Marché, as it is called sometimes, will then be full 
of country-women in wooden shoes clanking about 
among the heaps of vegetables and poultry that lie on 
the stone pavement, and, what with the voluble chat- 
tering of the women and the constant fluttering and 
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cackling of the fowls, the Place is then a very ani- 
mated locality. They are all in dark gowns, these 
peasant women, but a broad neckerchief of scarlet or 
orange and black is crossed over the shoulders, and 
the bonnet de coton on their heads is dazzling white in 
the sunshine and has a tassel swinging at one side. 
Going on up the Grande Rue he will come to the old 
castle high above the town, and if he is thirsty he will 
pause to drink at an old fountain on the way, where 
there is almost always gathered a group of girls filling 
theirtall red pitchers. Their talk and laughter will ce.se 
fora moment as he draws near, to break forth again 
in ripples of mirth when he is farther up the hill. The 
castle court-yards are white-washed, and glisten pain- 
fully in the sun; but over the walls are green vine- | 
leaves and purple grapes in their season, with gerani- 
ums glowing intensely in shady corners, while from the 
gray parapets hang long nasturtium sprays, showing 
their yellow and scarlet blossoms from among their 
disc-like leaves of yellowish green. The castle and the 
Place once visited, the most interesting part of the 
town still remains to be seen; and to do this the visitor 
must cross the bridge over the river Arques, at the 
mouth of which Dieppe is situated, and this done he 
will find himself in the Faubourg Le Pollet. 

Le Pollet was once a separate village, and is almost 
exclusively the abode of fishermen and their families. 
Although so near to Paris customs and fashions, as seen 
at Dieppe, it still retains the habits and ideas of an 
elder day, and, to some extent, the peculiar costumes 
as well. The houses are high and crowded together, 
and their dark fronts blossom here and there with bal- 
conies filled with geraniums and nasturtiums, while 
from the lower windows long strings of fish are usuully 
drying. Along with these, on poles pushed out from 
the windows, are very often to be seen scarlet night- 
caps and dark-blue fishing-trousers, drying likewise, 
but more speedily. 

It is in one of these dark-timbered old houses at the 
water-side that Edmond Régnaud has lived for nearly 
sixty years; his whole lifetime, in fact. There are 
flowers to be seen at one of his windows, but these are 
not as prominent objects as Edmond’s blue trousers 
and shirts, which are always hung out there when Ed- 
mond returns from a fishing excursion. The flowers 
belong to Sophise, his grand-daughter, and they are cer- 
tainly much prettier decorations than her grandfather’s 
weather-worn garments. 

Sophise, who is only sixteen, is as fresh and bright as 
her flowers ; but Edmond is as thin and dry as if he 
had been drying in the sun along with his fish through 
all the sixty summers of his life. Like most of his 
craft in Le Pollet, he is very devout, and always crosses 
himself with holy water as soon as he leaves his bed in 
the morning. Yet the act is not so much prompted by 
religion as by fear of a certain malicious sprite known 
in Normandy as Nain Rouge. He is quite certain that 
if this precaution were neglected Nain Rouge would 
then have power to play all manner of uncomfortable 
pranks upon him during the day following. Did not 
old Suchet forget to cross himself the first thing in the 
morning, and were not all his fish that day changed to 
dead kittens? and whose work was that if not the 
work of Nain Rouge? Then there was Antoine Du- 
val, a profane young fellow, who said one evening that 
there was no Nain Rouge, and that so much crossing 
was useless. What camie of such reckless talk? Why, 
did he not, an hour after, fall over and break his leg 
against a piece of timber on the shore, which came 
from nobody knew where, but must have been placed 
just at that spot by the wicked Nain Rouge himself? 
No, after such such warnings Edmond was not going 
to forget the crossings or to question the existence of 
80 spiteful a personage as Nain Rouge. 

In August the fishermen of Dieppe and Le Pollet are 
soon to set out for the herring fishery off the English 
coast near Yarmouth. The vessels are put in thorough 
repair for the voyage, and at length the morning comes 
for the start. The men are all on board, and are loung- 
ing carelessly about in red caps, blue jackets and loose, 
full, serge trousers, while on the pier are the women 
dragging the vessel along by ropes and singing in 
shrill chorus, keeping time meanwhile with head and 
feet as they half run along the pier. At the pier’s end 
the ropes are thrown off, the sailors fling out the great 
main-sail to catch the wind, and the vessel swings 
slowly out of the river Arques into the English Chan- 
nel. It is not until the great white falaise, or cliff, at 
Dieppe is out of sight that Edmond remembers with 
horror that he did not cross himself on rising that 
morning. He was waked by Sophise calling to him that 
the master of the vessel wished to see him at once, and 
in the hurry of the moment the duty went unperformed. 
Edmond is very angry with himself for this omission, 
for, as he truly says, there is no knowing now what 
may happen to him. 

‘** There are but two things that could be worse,” he 
grumbled to a companion; ‘‘one of these is to have a 
Cat on board, and the other to have a priest. Priests 


and eats are very good in their way, but on ship-board 


—ah! that is another matter. Nothing brings ill-luck 
sooner.” 

No sooner has Edmond said this than he sees what 
an error he is committing; for if priests and cats are 
not tocome on board a fishing vessel neither should the 
sailors speak of them while on board. And now, in 
his dismay, he has named them both. It must be that 
Nain Rouge has begun his tricks already and put the 
words into his mouth; and as this thought comes to 
him he grows very gloomy. But his companion says 
little and walks away. He is astranger to Edmond, 
as well as to the rest of the crew, but has sought passage 


to Yarmouth, where the vessel is to touch before re- 


turning to France, agreeing to work his way as one of 
the crew till that time. Perhaps, since he is a stranger, 
Edmond thinks, confusedly, the results following the 
mention of priests and cats may not be so harmful, but 
he weuld give much if the words had never crossed 
his lips. Alas, even while this is in his mind his eyes 
are the unwilling witnesses of a sight that for a mo- 
ment takes from him the power of speech; a sight 
that sends a shudder through every fiber of his thin 
frame. | 

Yet in itself the sight is not a terrifying one; for the 
cause of his agitation is nothing more than a small 
gray kitten, that comes from some nook in the hold 
and is stepping daintily over a coil of damp rope just 
in front of him. 

‘‘Nain Rouge!” gasps Régnaud when he can find 
breath. 

It was bad enough to have said the awful word, but 
to behold the animal itself is terrible. It is certainly 
the work of Nain Rouge that the cat is here, and Ed- 
mond crosses himself, though now that that dreaded 
person has fairly begun his work the devout action 
can do little good. Meanwhile, as the fisherman stands 
there gazing at the cat, the animal approaches him and 
rubs herself against his legs, purring contentedly. He 
stoops down awkwardly to stroke her fur, for since the 
animal is there she must be treated kindly or Nain 
Rouge may do more mischief. As he does so, some of 
his mates come toward that end of the vessel and, see- 
ing his action, begin angrily to reproach him for bring- 
ing the cat on board. 

‘‘It is I that have done nothing of the kind!” ex- 
claimed Régnaud, rising to his feetindignantly. ‘‘Thou 
must know,” he continues in a lower tone to one near 


him, ‘‘that I forgot to cross myself this mo ning— 


wretched man that I am—and it is Nain Rouge who 
has brought the animal here because of my neglect,” 
and the old man shakes his head dismally. 

There is a murmur of assent to Edmond’s last as- 
sertion, but each consoles himself with the thought 
that as Régnaud is the offending one he is likely to be 
the principal sufferer from the tricks of Nain Rouge, 
and that the cat’s appearance means no harm to them. 
It would seem at first as they imagine. That evening 
as Edmond attempts to lift the pot aw feu from the fire 
in the cook’s cabin, the cat, impelled without doubt by 
her master, Nain Rouge, rushes suddenly between 
his legs, and the old man, startled by this, lets half the 
scalding contents of the kettle fall upon himself. The 
next morning he finds his fishing tackle tightly knotted 
together, and nearly two hours are spent in distangling 
it, while he is full of the wrath against Nain Rouge 
that he dares not put into words. 

But worse happens that second day of the voyage, 
for, as the strange sailor is adjusting some details of 
the rigging, a loose end of rope swung around by the 
wind catches his blue stocking cap, which thus far he 
has not been seen without, and whirls it into the 
water. A cry of dismay goes up from the sailors close 
at hand, for now that the cap is off there is to be seen 
the tonsure of the priest! A cat anda priest on board! 
There is certain to be ill-luck on this expedition, every 
one now thinks. The priest proves on inquiry to be a 
poor curé from the interior who was a fisherman in his 
youth, and who has taken this method of going to 
Yarmouth, where he has a sister living. He meant to 
keep his profession a secret from them, but it has been 
determined otherwise. This is his explanation, but 
the sailors are not to be persuaded but that somehow 
this too is the work of Nain Rouge. Their indignation 
against the priest for his innocent little deception they 
keep to themselves, impelled about equally by rever- 
ence for his office and fear of Nain Rouge. 

Truly the latter individual must be in high feather 
to-day at the discomfiture the crew of ‘‘ Le Bon Henri” 
are in. The captain advises that all speed be made 
for Yarmouth, where the priest and the cat can be 
landed. The cuwré is well suited with this arrange- 
ment, since it will bring him so much the sooner to his 
sister, but when he has left the vessel at Yarmouth 
pier, and the cat is searched for to be likewise put on 
shore, it is nowhere to be found. It is the general 
conclusion that the cat has left the vessel unseen, and 
if this is the case the captain thinks it would be idle 
to delay longer while there is a favorable wind. The 
wind itself is a good sign, the men think, and they are 
in excellent spirits as they leave Yarmouth behind. 


But their gay spirits are soon depressed when, early in 
the evening, the cat crawls from under alow bench in 
the cabin, where it has been sleeping. She comes out 
purring softly, and looks up into their faces in a way 
that might seem that of innocence iteelf if Nain Rouge 
were not supposed to be at the bottom of the whole 
business. 

‘*It was surely he who hid the cat from us at Yar- 
mouth,” observes Edmond gloomily to one of his 
mates. 

With regard to the cat itself there are distinct opin- 
ions. Edmond Régnaud and two or three others be- 
lieve it to be a real cat placed on board by Nain Rouge 
himself in order to bring them ill-luck, but the captain 
and most of the crew are firmly persuaded that it is a 
cat only in appearance, and that very probably it is 
Nain Rouge appearing in that form. Therefore it 
must be well treated, for fear of what may otherwise 
happen if this is not done. 

But there is one person on board who agrees neither 
with Edmond nor the captain, and this is Louis Des- 
champs, a young fisherman from Tréport. He does 
not have much faith in Nain Rouge at all, if the real 
truth were to be known, but he has wisdom enough 
to keep silent on this point before these elder fisher- 
men, his companions. Cats are unlucky animals to 
have on board ship, Louis readily admits, but as for 
Nain Rouge, if there is such a person, bringing one 
on the vessel, or coming himself in the form of a cat, 
this is old men’s foolishness at which Louis laughs 
secretly. Still, it is true, something ought to be done, 
for, Nain Rouge or not, this has been a most unfor- 
tunate voyage. It is now almost a week since they 
left,.Le Pollet, and no herring have been caught, while 
no end of mishaps have happened to them in that time. 
After much turning of the subject in his mind Louis 
resolves to throw the cat overboard when he can do so 
unobserved. Their ill-luck will go with the cat, and 
Nain Rouge—well, Louis does not care much for Nain 
Rouge. A day or two goes by before a favorable 
moment arrives, but early one morning when no one 
is near the unsuspecting animal comes toward him 
and rubs herself affectionately against his legs. It is 
a pretty kitten, he thinks, as he takes it up, but it is no 
matter for that, it must be sacrificed; and after first 
glancing over his shoulder he tosses the cat lightly over 
the side of the vessel. One frightened cry from the 
poor animal and then the waves close over it. 


But when Louis glanced over his shoulder he failed - 


to see Louis Régnaud coming up from the cabin. For 
a moment the lattér is speechless with horror. If a 
flash of lightning should appear from out the cloud- 
le-s sky and shatter the vessel in pieces it would be no 
surprise to him now. Anything may be expected 
henceforth from the fury of Nain Rouge. After a little 
he hurries off to tell of the dreadful deed to the crew, 
but not till he has had an angry word or two with 
Deschamps. Each man is in despair at hearing of 
what the reckless Deschamps has done. If, as some 
think, the animal were simply a cat the case would be 
bad enough, but if, as the majority argue, it is Nain 
Rouge in person, it is impossible to tell what will fol- 
low or in what awful guise the tormenting spirit will 
next appear. The fear of the future cast a gloom 
over everyone. All avoid Louis Deschamps, and even 
that youth begins to experience something of the un- 
defined terror that infects the hearts of those about 
him. 

‘‘ Listen to me, everyone,” says the master of the 
craft at length. ‘‘ There is but one thing to be done 
now. It is that we must go back to Le Pollet; for we 
shall have no luck at this time. We must wait till 
October, when the herring will be near our own shores. 
Nain Rouge, it may be, will be in better temper then, 
but now there is no telling what he may do, and we 


shall be safer at home than on the sea. It is bad for - 


us; very bad; but what would you, mes amis?” 

Every one assents to the captain’s words, for all are 
of the same mind, and so on the afternoon of the next 
day ‘‘Le Bon Henri” sails into the river Arques and up 
to the pier at Le Pollet. The feminine part of that 
suburb of Dieppe are crowding upon the pier as the 
vessel approaches, wondering audibly why it has so 
early returned. The reason is soon told, and there fol- 
lows a clamor of voices on the pier and not a little 
crossing ; for Nain Rouge may be close at hand, some 
of the women think, and one must be on one’s 
guard. 

If the rest of the crew of ‘‘ Le Bon Henri” are melan- 
choly and depressed Louis Deschamps is equally 
heavy-hearted. His mates have all avoided him; the 
Poiletais women will have no words with him: and 
this is hard, for there is no handsomer young man 
in Le Pollet than he, and no girl has ever.done any- 
thing but encourage him before. Worse than all, 
Cosette Lonet, his sweetheart, has distinctly told him 
that he need never hope she will marry him, for what 
with the constant fear of Nain Rouge’s revenge she 
should never know a quiet moment as his wife. 

Truly Louis Deschamps might better have thought 
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twice before he meddled with the mysterious cat on 
board ‘‘ Le Bon Henri.” 

“It is a good thing,” says Edmond to Sophise, ‘‘ that 
you see me safe on shore again,” and the old man goes 
in-doors thankful that he has returned alive. 

When the October fishing time comes round no one 
can be found to hire Louis Deschamps, who is looked 
upon as one under a sort of ban and who cannot fail 
to bring ill-luck on whatever vessel he goes, and so 
he returns to Tréport with a sore heart. 

Meantime the Polletais are unremitting in their de- 
votions, and Edmond in particular. It is safe to say 
that he will never again omit his morning duties when 
he rises. There are various theories about Nain Rouge 
in Le Pollet, but most of the Polletais believe that he 
is only waiting for a chance to do them some great 
mischief, and so they continue to live in the shadow 
of a constant fear. They talk very much about Nain 
Rouge in Le Pollet, and it still remains an open ques- 
tion concerning the cat on ‘‘ Le Bon Henri.” 

Was it acat, and nothing more, or was it Nain Rouge 
himself ? 

That is what Le Pollet would like to know. 


A WALK AROUND CAPE ANN. 
By Epwarp A. LAWRENOK, JR. 


ETWEEN Nahant and Pigeon Cove lies one of the 
most remarkable sections of the Atlantic sea-board. 
To the south where do you find anything like it except 
at Newport? Even that seems smooth and regular in 
comparison with the jagged coast-line here. To the 
north glisten the long, white beaches of New Hamp- 
shire, and then come the indentations and islands of 
the Maine coast. But not even the caves and cliffs of 
Mount Desert will make the rocks of Cape Ann seem 
less grand or less hungry, and there is a wide differ- 
ence in character betweenthem. On the left, one vast 
park ; lawns, gardens, hills and forests; on the right, 
the sea, sparkling in the sun, tossing in the wind, or 
stretching away endlessly as calm as if frozen, like an 
immense field from which the harvest has just been 
gathered. Right under our eyes runs the sounding 
line of foam, and the rocks shoot up in all their colors, 
red, gray, white with shells, or brown with the gar- 
ment of sea-weed which the rock throws about itself 
like a fur cloak where it meets the fury of the wave. 
Over these we clamber, sometimes bruising hands, 
straining legs, perhaps even losing our temper ; but, 
then, we can enter all the caves, peer down into all the 
churns, spouting horns and chasms, climb all the 
cliffs, and, lost to time or circumstance, sit watching 
the tide come in at Pigeon Cove. None are so inde- 
pendent of ways and means as the foot traveler; none 
snuff the airso eagerly, none possess all shows of earth, 
sea and sky so rapturously. 

The chief points of this walk are Nahant, elegant 
and conservative ; Marblehead, quaint and picturesque ; 
Beverly, rolling and graceful; Rockport, rugged and 
grand. And yet the coast has throughout something of 
sl] these characteristics. 

A strange neck, this Nahant, craning itself so far out 
into the ocean! It is one of the oldest and most ele- 
gant resorts of the kind in the country, and we shall 
find little to do save to walk through its quiet streets, 
admiring its situation and charming homes. It has an 
air of serene seclusion. Hotels are frowned upon. 
Outside shows or amusements are not desired. Horse 
railroads may not penetrate within these hallowed pre- 
cincts; the innocent ‘‘ barge” is the only public con- 
veyance. Bathingis not allowed on Sunday, and there 
is but one bathing establishment on the noble beach. 

Out from an abode where elegant repose dwells so 
securely it is a pleasure to emerge into the busier 
world, and wind along the coastto Marblehead. No- 
tices to trespassers frequently drive us to the rocks, 
but they cannot hinder our course as we go on, leaving 
Lynn with its shoe factories and Swampscott with its 
cottages on one side, till by way of Beach Bluff and 
Clifton, two charming resorts which the railroad has 
within a few years opened to summer residents, we 
reach the famous old town of Marblehead, where 
‘*Flud Oirson” was indeed ‘‘torr’d and futherr’d and 
corr’d in a corrt,” but not, as the story goes, ‘‘by the 
women 0’ Morble’ead,” and not with any sort of jus- 
tice. 

Here, first of all, is the dear old town itself, its 
streets as crooked as ever, its people as merry, as 
earnest, as warm-hearted as ever, though by no means 
as unintelligible. ‘‘ How quaint!” are the words on 
the lips of a!l visitors, and no word could better ex- 
press-its character. I am alwaysimpressed by the real 
politeness of these men who lounge about the wharves 
of Marblehead or sail its boats. Address any inquiry 
to a group of them, and it seems at once as if they were 
all bent on the same errand as yourself. You ask for 
your friend ‘‘ Josh Goss.” Before you know it they are 
all on the search for him, and ‘‘ Jaush Gaush” rings 
through the narrow streets. ‘‘He is just coming in 

om the Neck,” half a dozen voices tell you, and a 


crowd gathers to help you deliveryour message. Your 
Marblehead skipper is a whole-souled man, as tender 
as a woman and as brave as a lion. 

By all means walk through the town. You will 
wonder how any one can be straightforward who 
has to go in such crooked ways, but here is a 
case where character and environment do not, al- 


ways correspond. Abbott Hall, the boast of Marble- 


head, is not only a fine structure and a boon to the 
place, but a landmark on the coast. Nothing can be 
finer than the effect from the sea. Rising grandly out 
of the rocks and clustering housesof the town, it seems 
an ancient cathedral, with its spire piercing the sky 
and a city nestling for protection beneath its eaves. 

We walk to the Neck. Practically an isiand, it 
lies out in the sea, begirt with rocks, covered with 
residences of all sorts, from simplest cottages to 
elegant mansions, surrounded by a magnificent, ever- 
changing panorama. We wander along its pebbly 
beach and load ourselves down with wave-worn 
stones of such beautiful shapes and hues. How 
these pebbles hiss as they roll back after the wave 
has struck them! ‘* The waters rush up to seize us,” 
says a friend, as we sit there, ‘‘and go back grinding 
their teeth because they can’t get us.” We visit the 
church, haunted by its daily group of spectators, climb 
the head, follow the contorted rocks whose lines are 
even more crooked than the streets of the town, and at 
last tear ourselves away to continue our course along 
toward the Beverly shore, which, just opposite, 
stretches invitingly out, a long, dark line of rolling, 
wooded coast, till it terminates in a point at Gloucester. 

There is no lack of interest on the road through 
Salem, but when we reach Beverly a new series of de- 
lights begins. For miles the country is a broad, di- 
versified park, the like of which I have not anywhere 
found. Newport is more magnificent, to be sure, but 
with less variety and contrast. Here primeval pine 
forests stretch along for miles over rocky heights, cast- 
ing their shadows on estates. Privileged as pedes- 
trians, we roam through groves and lawns and gardens, 
unmolested and unthreatened. We pass and repass 
from wildest coast scenes to reposeful elegance or the 
most brilliant adornment. Shaded avenues wind about 
in ail directions; picturesque houses nestle away in 
the shrubbery or crown some rocky eminence, or cling 
toa sea-beaten crag. Walls, fences and all lines of di- 
vision are largely done away with. Allis done that 
landscape gardening can do to produce effects grace- 
ful, vivid or startling upon a most diversified tract of 
country bordering a rugged coast. Your only embar- 
rassment is from the abundance Of riches, and you are 
distracted between the attractions of the path along the 
shore and those of the highway. But any choice will 
seem the best. ‘ 

Manchester is favored with a fine hotel, close to 
which is the Singing Beach, often said to be the only 
one in the country. But we have found on Lake 
Champlain, just above Plattsburgh, a beautiful, mod- 
est beach, all inglorious but not mute, like the unfamed 
Miltons; for though not sung it sang, responding to 
our touch in nearly if not quite as musical strains as 
the sands at Manchester. Here, as well as at Nahant, 
it will be well to dip in the brine, and then climb Eagle 
Head, called ‘‘the grandest old headland on Massa- 
chusetts Bay.” 

Magnolia is near by, one of the newer watering 
places, whose rocks in some respects surpass any we 
have yet seen. Rafe’s Chasm is a thing of awe and 
wonder: a great cut in the cliff 200 feet long, 10 feet 
wide, 60 feet deep, into which the water rushes, sigh- 
ing and thundering with varying tone according to the 
tide and wind. Certainly our favorite Adirondack 
woods and lakes are more friendly than sights and 
sounds like these. But there is a strange fascination 
about these weird cliffs and sobbing waves, by which 
the ocean holds us spell-bound. | 

We now follow the coast to Gloucester, whert the 
last stage of our journey begins. The views along the 
shore are more and more extensive as the land shoots 
out into the sea. Turning back, we see Misery Island, 
Baker’s Island, Lowell Island, then Marblehead run- 
ning out toward us, with the tower of Abbott Hall 
always conspicuous, and the Neck jutting out still be- 
yond. As we turn the point at Gloucester we lose 
sight of this section of the coast. But Thatcher’s Isl- 
and, with its two lighthouses, comes in sight, and far 
away we discern the long, low southern shore of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. Soon we come to the farthest point. 
The sands of the New Hampshire beaches glisten be- 
fore us; we see the white hotels on the Isles of Shoals. 
Mount Agamenticus rises just behind them, and then 
the coast of Maine swings back and forth in and out 
of our sight. All this is seen best from the observatory 
at Pigeon Cove, which is the part of Rockport at the 
extreme point of the Cape. A low forest of scrub pine 
and oak, traversed by innumerable footpaths, covers 
the interior of this projection, and here the newest and 
in many respects the most delightful seaside village of 
all has been laid out. Fine avenues wind through the 


woods and about the Point; there are excellent hotels; 
a few choice sites are already occupied; mineral! 
springs tempt us by the roadside. 

We may, if we choose, continue our walk along the 
North Shore round to Gloucester, but that region will 
appear tame in comparison with what we have already 
seen. Rockport, at Pigeon Cove, is the fit culmination 
for our trip. It may seem strange to call any one town 
more than another ‘* Rockport,” in this land where it is 
said rocks and roses are the only things that grow 
well. But when we see the immense granite quarries 
the reason is plain. Those who once drew their har- 
vest from the sea now delve for it among the ledges, 
and fishing has yielded to stone-cutting as the main 
industry, the very barrenness of this bleak land thus 
becoming the source of its wealth. We must linger 
at Gloucester if we would see ‘‘Cape Ann turkey” 
spread out in all its abundance. : 


THE NOBILITY OF SELF.SACRL 
FICE. 
By THE Rev. Hatt Everest. 


| T was said by one who was keenly alive to all the 

circumstances and associations that found a focus 
in Daniel Webster’s most memorable oration, that 
“every word he spoke weighed a ton;” and so it is 
impossible to consider one of the declarations of Jesus 
without being aware of the unique interest and dra- 
matic element in it, that gives it a majesty of au- 
thority. 

Take, for exampAe, that affirmation of the Master 
found in the very heart of the Gospel of Jolin, ‘*Great- 
er love hath no man than this, that a man lay down | 
his life for his friends.” There is a tender quietness 
in the language that might not arrest attention, and 
yet the time and occasion render it irresistibly impres- 
sive; it carries tie very essence of divine wisdom, 
and throbs with the passionate earnestness of a part- 
ing address. And under such sacred and affecting 
circumstances we have the proclamation of two ex- 
alted truths; viz., that love is the supremest influence 
in the universe ; and that self-sacrifice is its noblest 
expression. The fact that love was worthy to hold 
supremacy Over all other sentiments was a revelation 
from above, and not a discovery on earth. The ag- 
gressive and dominant influences seem to men to be of 
sterner material; and they will name avarice, and 
pride and perseverance as the miracle-working powers. 
But the motive force in all these is the love of some- 
thing: that is regal and despotic; it is the unseen 
steam that drives the machinery, and the strength of 
the river lies hidden in the hills. 

Having once accepted this as a fact, that love is in 
its best exercise the most eminent and royal exponent 
of the human soul, the other proposition, that self- 
sacrifice is the noblest representative of love, naturally 
follows. That signal badge of greatness of character 
that we call heroism is but the outward sign of this 
indwelling virtue of self-devotion. Take away the 
risk, the peril, the mental or physical pain and the 
conscious self-sacrifice, and the heroic trait perishes. 
A few years since the country sang with the praises 
of a young girl in New York City who, failing in her 
efforts to rescue her enfeebled mother from their burn- 
ing home, refused to desert her, and perished by her 
side. Human nature never fails to pay its homage 
and admiration to a martyr-crown wherever seen, and 
to give its assent to the words of Christ, already quoted, 
‘* Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.” 

Now, both in the heroism of which this incident 
named furnishes a type and the saying of the Master 
that it illustrates, the idea of a knowledge of the need 
of others is made prominent. If one should evidence 
his love by laying down his life for a friend, either by 
a sudden intrepidity, or by the prolonged defiance of 
contagion, it would be because he perceived the dire 
necessity of that friend.. A vicarious sacrifice presup- 
poses helplessness, and extremity of need, and the fact 
that there cannot be requital is what purges the act 
from all the leaven of selfishness. 

We have also here brought to view one of the distin- 
guishing traits of Christian character ; viz., the gener- 
ous passion to serve others because the love of Christ 
constrains to such service. 

Christian men do not find the degraded and necessi- 
tous first of all men, but thev befriend them first. One 
and another, like the priest and the Levite, pass by be- 
fore the Good Samaritan comes. Others had to do 
with prisons before Howard carried the light of hope 
into their gloom. The fierce greed of gain had led 
men to foreign lands long before missionaries touched 
their shores. Herds of wild, lawless urchins had in- 
fested the streets of every city generations before John 
Pounds gathered any of them into the corral of a 
ragged school. 

Nor can it have eluded the observation of any 
thoughtful man that this law of self-devotion has been | 
in active force through all the departments of progres- 
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sive life among men. There has not been an innova- 
tion in society, or an invention in the physical world, 
or an accession to the moral forces in the community, 
that has not been attended by anxiety, and toil, and 
travailing, and self-sacrifice. 

The enthusiasm of genius has been \ike the rain- 
bows, made out of mingled tears and sunshine, and 
the true order of nobility among men has been com- 
posed of those unselfish natures whose love laid life 
as a daily sacrifice on the altar. If we examine the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews, and from that down 
through all the peerage of noble souls who have 
adorned humanity, and ‘tof whom the world was not 
worthy,” we shall find that each one had received the 
fiery baptism of self-sacrifice as preliminary to their 
exaltation. 

It may be a mystery to us that the most princely 
lives must be immolated for the sake of others, but 
that it is the ‘‘more excellent way,” and that it tends 
to ennoble mankind, is assured ly the fact that Chris- 
tianity itself, the inspiration and the hope of the world, 
is a religion of self-abnegation. Its symbol is a cross, 
and its testimony is that only they who yield up their 
lives for others shall ‘‘ find them.” 

We may remark, however, that Christianity is not, 
as many suppose, a harsh exaction thrust into the 
world, and out of all harmony with what we term the 
order of nature. The analogy of growth between the 
natural and spiritual world is most striking, and in 
both this law that strikes at the root of self-indul- 
gence is exemplified. When a bird is in the egg it is 
brooded, and is unconscious either of pleasure or pain, 
but when it attains to wings and song it also comes to 
the experience. of solicitude and love and care for 
others than self. So if a man aspires to the larger 
stature and ampler strength of the higher life, his 
spirit must be willing to forego the shelter and ‘ soft 
clothing” of ‘‘kings’ houses,” and to guard with un- 
flinching fidelity the interests of others. 

But above all other arguments for this view, that 
love finds its highest expression in laying down the 
life for the object of affection, is the transcendent life 
of Christ himself. His, the only perfect life on earth, 
was crowned with thorns; and those who as disciples 
have achieved the most complete character and most 
enduring joy have followed in his steps who declared 
that he came into the world not ‘‘to be ministered 
unto, but to minister,” and give his life ‘a ransom for 
many.” 


OUR CHURCH AND PASTOR. 
By Apa MerToa.re Brown. 


st. HE gentlemen at your church are such workers 

that Ido not wonder all your enterprises are 
successful,” said my friend, Mrs. Spencer, as we chat- 
ted confidentially over our respective churches, situ- 
ated in different sections of a large city. 

‘Perhaps our ladies are not as energetic as yours, 
and could not get on without the help of husbands, 
friends and brothers,” I answered with a smile. — 

‘* No, indeed! Our energy is the result of necessity, 
not choice. Many of us give more time to church work 
than we conscientiously feel we can. spare from home 
and children. But what are we to do? Our minister 
is an indefatigable worker himself and has everything 
systematized beautifully. He is an eloquent preacher, 
a close Bible student, and a devout Christian man. 
His whole aim in life is to win souls to Christ. But I 
am sorry to say gentlemen are not attracted either by 
his methods or his preaching. Many pew-holders 
allow their wives and families to come to the services 
without them. Our boys drift away from the church 
on the very threshold of manhood, and a young man’s 
voice is never heard in our prayer-meetings. Most of 
the boys’ classes in Sunday-school are taught by ladies. 
Is it not shameful ?” 

I acquiesced most sympathetically, and Mrs. Spen- 
cer continued with much earnestness. 

‘** How does your pastor interest so many gentlemen 
in the work of the church? He is nota brilliant orator, 
nor the least sensational in style, yet yours is a large, 

active, aggressive church, that is a beacon of light to 
the community. By what means does he hold the 
young men ?” 

Iam not much of a talker, but I gave my friend a 
few hints of Dr. ——’s peculiarities, for I grant he is 
peculiar. | 

Since then I have pondered her words in mind un- 
ceasingly. Mrs. Spencer is not the first person who 
has catechised me about our church and _ pastor. 
Outsiders cannot understand by what magnetism a 
man who simply talks to his congregation without 
oratorical display or elocutionary training gains so 
many workers in the cause of truth. They are as- 
tonished to find practical business men, who hate 
cant and whose bump of veneration is not largely 
developed, actively engaged in spreading the truths 
of Christianity. That college students entangled in 
the web of scientific doubt, journalists conversant 


readings or social gatherings. 


with every phase of human folly, physicians mate- 


rialized by the dissecting room, and young men of. 


every shade of opinion, should attend church be- 
cause they like it, is to many a mystery unfathomable. 

The first secret of Dr. ——’s success is that he makes 
every man his friend. His heart is so large, his sym- 
pathies so unbounded, his judgment of human nature 
so unerring, that he instantly understands the charac- 
ter of every man he meets. The ideal of Christian 
manhood which he holds up to his congregation is 
perfectly symmetrical, yet aglow with living fire. That 
all men cannot reach this ideal he thoroughly compre- 
hends, and welcomes even the humblest efforts toward 
right living. He particularly scorns the idea that to 
become Christians men must be remodeled after some 
preconceived pattern and all individuality suppressed. 

‘Diversity of opinion,” says Dr. ——,, ‘‘is an abso- 
lute necessity in a large, wide-awake church of the 
present day. Itis a sign of vitality, and means prog- 
ress. Human beings are wonderfully and variously 
organized. A strong, healthy, vigorous nature rejects 
that view of Christianity which makes this life of little 


consequence, simply a preparation for the life to come. 


Christ as a reformer denouncing the superstitions of 
his day is the leader such men delight to follow. Sculs 
brimful of human kindness, running over with benev- 
olence and pity, reach the living Christ through their 
sympathies and affections. Clear, logical thinkers, 
whose habits of reflection have been inspired by a love 
of truth, accept Christianity through their convictions 
and conscience. They yield a personal faith to God, 
not through sentiment or reverence but by the exer- 
cise of enlightened reason.” 

All kinds of men, even honest doubters, and those 
heavily freighted with inherited sin, find a congenial 
home in our church, and a true friend in our pastor. 
The strong sustain the weak and are thereby rendered 
more tender and self-denying. We have many types 
of Christians among us, some of whom would hardly 
be recognized as ‘such in other congregations. Con- 
version has neither made them prayerful, devout nor 
reverential in an instant, but it has turned their steps 
in the right direction. They are men of intellectual 
force and unsullied integrity, leaders in the realms of 
thought and action, and their influence ix now upon 
the side of Christianity, where before it was against 
it. 

Spiritually-minded men, pious by nature as well as by 
education, who live in astate of religious enthusiasm, 
are not the only Christians in the world. Some 
churches extend the right hand of fellowship to this 
class alone, and doubt the sincerity of those whose wor- 
ship is not expressed through the emotions. Dr. —— 
insists that true Christian character isof much greater 
value than mere emotion. Men in our church are not 
made deacons and looked upon as leading lights be- 
cause they pray leng and earnestly, and exhort with 
power and persuasion, unless their life and character 
are above reproach. 

A second reason why men of intelligence frequent 
our church is because Dr. —— is never dogmatic or 
self-asserting. He is simply a man among men, and 
does not pretend to be either priest, pope or prophet. 
He is not careful of his ministerial dignity, nor does 
he address people down an inclined plane. He 
talks, dresses, lives, and moves like those around him, 
and is not set apart from his congregation by some 
mysterious glamour like a monk of the Middle Ages. 
Men listen to his religious teachings because they in- 
tuitively feel that he is their superior, spiritually and 
morally. They recognize him as their leader not as a 
minister, but asa man. He is to his people what a 
general is to his army, a statesman to his constituents. 
They believe in him and trust him. His simple, manly 
Christian life is a revelation of Christ’s spirit on earth 
to many of his congrega‘ion, a stimulus to their faith, 
an inspiration toward nobler living. To know one 
good man thoroughly and familiarly is a surer cure for 
skepticism than the most unassailable theological argu. 
ment. 

Another reason why business men like our church is 


because all its affairs are conducted on the soundest 


business principles. Each member, young and old, 
feels a vital responsibility in its financial condition, 
and I believe that all conscientiously give as much 
as they can afford. Impartial justice is the rule in 
all transactions. 

We never spend any money until we have it, never 
beg from strangers for our church any more than for 
our families, and never use any questionable means to 
increase our finances. By this I do not mean that we 
disapprove of fairs, concerts, tableaux, elocutionary 
On the contrary, we 
have quite a reputation for the excellence and variety 
of our entertainments. They form healthy and whole- 
some recreation for the young, and unite the congrega- 
tion in social sympathy and interest. When they are 
undertaken in order to raise money we are most careful 
to give a full equivalent for value received. We do 
not sell a garment for a dollar that costs us but a dime, 


nor charge fifty cents admission to a concert that is not 
worth half the money. 


Nothing is undertaken by a clique, or set, to the ex- — 


clusion of the remaining members. Everybody is sup- 
posed to do his share of work, and no member expects 
a special invitation to take part in anything that is 
going on at the church, any more than he would ex- 


pect a formal] invitation to a gathering at his own 


house. 

Statements of the church finances are read regular- 
iy at short intervals from the pulpit, as well as in the 
Sunday-school and prayer-meeting. Consequently, 
every man, woman and child in the church who chooses 
to listen knows just how each dollar subscribed is 
spent, and feels a personal interest. 

Our pastor does not make perfunctory calls upon 
each family of ‘the congregation in alphabetical order. 
His time is too valuable to be wasted in formalities. 
Sickness, bereavement, or trouble of any kind, draws 


him immediately into the bosom of the afflicted family ; — 


and the consolation he gives is not expressed in words 
alone. He is always doing friendly services of a sub- 
stantial nature. His time, means and influence are at 
the disposal of all who need them. 

Though avoiding strictly ministerial visits, Dr. —— 
has a peculiar fashion of dropping in upon the gentle- 
men of the church at their places of business. There 
is not a man in the congregation that he has not 
called on in this way. He does not bore them, or in- 
terfere with the exercise of their duties. He asks for 
no money, nor does he talk what is commonly called 
religion. Just a few friendly words, a lively interest 
in their work and prospects, and he is gone. If his 
influence can better their condition in any way it is 
freely exerted. This calling upon men at their offices, 
stores and workshops, showing that he takes a genuine 
interest in their welfare, does more to attach men to 
the church than any other one thing outside of his 
preaching. It does Dr. good, too; for the won- 
derful knowledge of men and things displayed in his 
sermons is often commented on. Many ministers are 
thrown too much in female society. It narrows their 
horizon, and makes them timid, cautious, speculative 
and dogmatic. 

Dr. is wonderfully successful with men of a 
skeptical turn of mind. He avoids controversy, though 
encouraging free inquiry and thought; finds a com- 
mon platform upon which both can stand, and tries to 
interest the unbeliever in some sort of practical benev- 
olence. Intellectual doubt is often accompanied by 
a high moral nature, earnest, sincere, kindly and affec- 
tionate, and conscientiously seeking after truth. When 
this is the case, Dr. ’s path is plain. We have an 
immense Sunday-school, largely composed of street 
boys and girls. It is a difficult matter to find teachers 
for this unwashed throng. Dr. says to the young 


man who doubts both God and the Bible: ** You be-~ 


lieve in honesty, kindliness, purity and truth. Wel, 
here are half a dozen boys who know nothing of these 
virtues. Teach them anything you can that will lift 
them out of brutality and vice. Interest yourself in 
them; find out how they live and their hopes and 
prospects. Make yourself their friend. Above all, do 
it in your own way.” In most cases the skeptic takes 
the class, glad of being allowed to teach morality 
with Christ left out. But the task proves more diffi- 
cult than he expected. Instead of an intellectual 
amusement, like argument and controversy, it means 
earnest work. Having a practical object in which to 
interest himself, he does not waste as much time as 
formerly in useless speculation. Biographies of good 
and noble men whose example may prove a stimulu s 
to his boys take the place of the books of infidelity he 
used to read. Occasionally the lesson papers or a 


religious journal are looked at for an item to impart to 


the class. They do not seem so stupid as he used t ¢ 
think them. Gradually the Bible is brought forth, 
timidly and reluctantly at first, but finally with confi- 
dence and faith. In several instances we have had th ¢ 
teacher and members of his class join the church to- 
gether. This, however, was not the work of a few 
months but of several years. : 

I have described one of the many ways employed b y 
Dr. ——- to bring young men of doubting minds int ¢ 
the church ef Christ. His method is always the same, 
though the means he uses are manifold. He always 
tries to make the skeptic ‘‘look outward and not in 
ward, and lend a hand.” He discourages mere specu- 
lation and encourages works of practical benevolence. 

No one is converted in our church who is not con- 
verted to some purpose. Our organizations are many , 
and there is work for all to do. We try to help the 
poor without pauperizing them; to fight intemperance 
with common-sense weapons; to comfort the dis- 
tressed ; to instruct the ignorant, and to raise up those 
who fall. 

The children are particularly well cared for; and 
rich and poor alike find our Sunday-school a very 
pleasant place. Day-school methods are avoided. 
Little ones are not crammed with facts of Jewish 
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history and the geography of Palestine; nor are they 
taught to repeat the books of the Bible backward 
as well as forward and to memorize Scripture 
verses at wholesale. Loving teachers, who have 
translated the Bible into their own lives, lead them by 
example as well as precept into the way of truth and 
life. Love is the presiding genius; and even the 
poorest are made to feel welcome and at home. Dr. 
is superintendent, and a decided favorite with the 
children, who flock around him after every service. 
You seldom see him on the street without a child by 
the hand. Neither is it unusual to meet his carriage 
filled with poor boys and girls, he in their midst, tak- 
ing them out for an airing. To the poor he shows the 
utmost kindness and consideration. 

Another distinctive feature of our church is the lack 
of show and ostentation displayed in the dress of the 
ladies. Dr. ——’s wife and daughters dress with the 
greatest simplicity ; and the wealthiest families in the 
congregation follow their example. No one considers 
the church a fit place for the exhibition of elaborate 
toilettes ; and those who dress showily and expensively 
elsewhere come in simple attire to our religious ser- 
vices. This is one reason why the poor always feel at 
home in our midst. 

Last, but not least, Dr. ——’s sermons are of a most 
practical nature, having a direct bearing upon the con- 
duct of life. He spends little time theorizing about the 
future, discussing abstruse theological questions, crit- 
icising those who disagree with them, or eulogiz- 
ing his own church and denomination. He talks to 
men of the sins and dangers that surround them with 
a power and pathos born of strong emotion, and tries 
to arouse them, through the love of Jesus Christ, to 
nobler ways of living. His broad culture, ripe scholar- 
ship, literary insight and extensive reading, as well as 
his practical knowledge of human nature, contribute 
to render his sermons full of life and interest. His 
illustrations are drawn from actual observation and 
experience. You feel that there is a living, breathing, 
thinking man behind every word that is uttered. Cur- 
rent events are analyzed, and their religious or irrelig- 
ious aspect commented on with breadth and liberality. 
Though stretching out his hands toward the new 
thought of to-day, Dr. —— keeps a firm grasp upon 
the revelations of long ago, and blends the past and 
present in the most perfect harmony. A most devout, 
earnest, Christ-like spirit animates his preaching, and 
the blessing of God broods like a dove over his pulpit. 


THE PEACE OFFERING: 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


T is proper to repeat here the caution given in last 
week’s lesson to the Sunday-school teacher, not to 
spend time over the minute instructions contained in 
the passage selected for this Sabbath’s lesson. Time 
so spent will be relatively wasted. The Sunday-school 
teacher must never forget that his opportunity is all too 
small, his hour all too brief, and that he needs always 
prayerfully to devote his whole thought and every mo- 
ment to the direct work cf so using the Bible as to 
deepen spiritual experience, to make more profound 
the sense of sin, the trust in a divine Saviour, the reso- 
lution for and the hope of a new.and divine life. 

Of the three offerings prescribed by the Jewish ritual, 
briefly described in last week’s lesson, the third and 
last was a eucharistic or peace offering. There were, 
indeed, three different kinds of peace offerings: those 
for thanksgiving—the adoring gratitude of a full heart 
expressing its sense of rich, spontaneous mercy ; those 
for a vow, when, in consideration of a promise made, 
some benefit had been granted; and those brought as 
a free-will offering, when something was devoted to 
the Lord, but without any special purpose or occasion. 
All of these, however, had the eucharistic or thanks- 
giving quality in them, and the fundamental lesson 
taught by them was the duty of gratitude, or, as I 
should prefer to put it, the fact that gratitude is an es- 
sential element in every godly experience. 

This fact was not merely expressed in the peace or 
thank offerings prescribed by the Mosaic ceremonial 
law; it was prominent in the Jewish ritual. In the 
Jewish church year thanksgivings were common. The 
only fast ordained by the Mosaic law was that of the 
Day of Atonement, the tenth day of the seventh month ; 
but the year was full of festivals: the weekly Sabbath, 
the Feast of Trumpets, the Feasts of Passover, of Pen- 
tecost, of Tabernacles, the Sabbatical Year and the 
Year of Jubilee being the most prominent among them. 
Throughout Old Testament history great prominence 
is given to this experience of joy in the Lord and 
thanksgiving to him. Every great revival of godliness 
in the national history was aecompanied by the out- 
pouring of thankful, praising, joyous adoration. When, 
after the long captivity, the people were gathered to- 
gether in the restoration in the City of Jerusalem, they 


1 International 8S. S. Lesson for October 23, 1881.—Golden Text: 
Psalm 1, 14 


“*for,” said they, 


might well, reflecting upon their past sins and their 
past calamities, and even their present national de- 
pendency and degradation, have given way to an ex- 
perience of mourning and of tears. But Nehemiah and 
Ezra forbade mourning and weeping, and bade the 
people to go their way, to eat the fat and drink the 
sweet, and send portions unto them for whom nothing 
was prepared, because the day was holy unto the Lord . 
“the joy of the Lord is your 
strength.” 


The Hebrew prophets and poets abound in experi- | 


ences of and exhortations to joyful thanksgiving. The 
Jewish Psalter, while not lacking in expressions of 
penitence and in the utterances of aspiration, abounds 
in the language of praise and in exhortations to what 
may be almost called vociferous expressions of rejoic- 
ing in God. ‘‘Clap your hands, all ye people”; ‘‘Shout 
unto God”; “Sing praises to God”; ‘‘ Make a joyful 
noise unto God”; ‘‘Sing aloud unto God”; ‘*Come 
before his presence with thanksgiving”; ‘‘ Let the 
floods clap their hands; let the hills be joyful together 
before the Lord”, ‘‘ Let the heavens rejoice and let the 
earth be glad; let the sea roar and the fullness there- 
of”; ‘‘Bless the Lord, oh my soul; bless the Lord all 
his works, in all places of his dominion ”—such are the 
expressions which have made the Book of Psalms a 
reservoir of praise throughout all ages. In Christ’s 
teaching the instruction to thanksgiving, though more 
subdued and tender, is scarcely less earnest; while 
Paul breaks forth again and again in the midst of his 
didactic and theological letters with such psalms of 
praise as are contained in the latter part of the eighth 
chapter of Romans and in the close of the fifteenth of 
First Corinthians. 

Thus, if we go to the Bible, we shall find in the three 
elements which go to make up Christian experience— 
penitence, consecration and thanksgiving, expressed in 
the old Jewish ritual by the sin offering, the burnt of- 
fering and the peace offering—at least as much promi- 
nence given to the last as to either of the other two. 
But in our common Christian worship we give small 
space to the last, and in our common Christian experi- 
ence find too little of it. A Christian without repent- 
ance would be an absolute anomaly impossible to con- 
ceive; a Christian without consecration would be 
equally an anomaly, though perhaps half-consecrated 
Christians are not uncommon in the church; but 
Christians without thanksgiving are not rare; indeed, 
we may almost say that thankful and rejoicing Chris- 
tians are the exception rather than the rule. When 


Christ healed the ten lepers, one returned to give 


thanks; the nine went on their way. It was a sad pro- 


| portion, yet who shall say that to-day the proportion 


of thanksgivings in our private devotions, in our 
prayer-meetings, and in our public devotions, when 
compared with petition and confession, is much more 
than one to ten? Praise, says the Psalmist, is comely. 
We know that it is comely. When we have rendered 
to another a service we like his expression of gratitude. 
If the All-Father feels the slight of his children as 
earthly fathers do, the burden of the ingratitude of 
humanity must be among the hardest of all the burdens 
he bears for his sinful children. 

If I have interpreted aright the significance of the 
Jewish system of offerings, they afford an answer to 
the question, Whatisit to be a Christian? In what 
respect does the child of God differ from a good citizen 
and an honorable man? What has he more than his 
neighbor? What does he more than others? The Old 
Testament, as well as the New, answers, The Christian 
experience is three-fold; it is an experience of repent- 
ance for sin; ¢. e., of cheerful, resolute and determined 
abandonment of it at every cost; it is an experience of 
complete, entire and absolute dedication of one’s self 
to God and to his service, to do, to be, to suffer what 
God will; it is an experience of thankfulness and re- 
joicing in God, of peace in his pardon, of joy in his 
sustaining strength, and of assured hope for the future 
growing out of thankfulness for his blessings in the 
past. He that offers this three-fold sacrifice in his life, 
of penitence, of consecration and of thanksgiving, of- 
fers a life worship to God, holy and acceptable, which 
is his reasonable service. 


8S. 8S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 

By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

CentTRAL THovuGut.—Supping with the Lord. 

Ist. To talk of eating together as a sign of friend- 
ship. 

Ask the children how many of them have ever been 
invited out te-take dinner or tea. Ask who invited 
them—people they did not know, or those that were 
enemies, or those that were loving friends? Teach 
that to eat in the homes of other people, or to invite 
them to eat in our homes, 1s the same as saying, 
‘‘Let us be friends together.” ‘‘ Let us love one an- 
other.” . 

Tell the story of some travelers who were attacked 


1 See Neh. vili., 9-12. 


by men who thought the travelers had come to do 
them harm. The travelers fought the men with clubs 
and hurt some of them. Some of the travelers were 
hurt too. But when the travelers explained that they 
had not come to do harm, then there was no more 
fighting, and those who had been fighting sat down 
and drank coffee together, as a sign that they were 
friends. | 
2d. To teach that the Israelites showed by the peace 
offering that they wanted to be friends with God. 

Ask the children how many of them would like to 
hear how the Israelites showed by eating that they 
wanted to be friends with God. Then tell them any 
of the Israelites who wanted to could make a feast ir 
which they themselves should have a part, and the 
priest should have a part, and God should have a part, 
too, Tell them that this was done by bringing a bul- 
lock, or a lamb, Or a goat to the brazen altar, and there 
having it killed. Ask the children how they think 
God’s part was givento him. They will probably tell. 
that it was burned in the altar, and the smoke of it 
went up to God. It will hardly be necessary to tell 
how the animal was divided into the three shares, but 
it will be enough to know that God’s part was burned 
on the altar; that the priest took his part, and that the 
person who brought the offering took home the rest to 
eat with his friends before three days had passed. 
Ask the children which kind of a person would want 
to share a peace offering with God; one who had his 
heart full of sin, or one whose sin was forgiven. They 
will undoubtedly give the right answer. 

8d.” To teach how we may feast with the Lord. 

Ask the children if they know of any way that peo- 
ple may now share a feast with the Lord. They will 
probably mention the Lord’s Supper. Let the teacher 
explain that when Jesus was here on earth he ate 
bread and drank wine with his friends, and asked them 
that all who should ever live, and want to be friends 
with him should eat such a supper in remembrance of 
him. Teach the children that the Lord’s Supper is to 
us what the peace offering was to the Israelites. Teach 
the children that it is their privilege to share in the 
Lord’s Supper just as soon as they know that they 
have had their sins forgiven, and when they want to 
be friends with Jesus. 


Piymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY Warp BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We believe, O God, tnat thou hast gathered the saintly throng 
about thee—where we know not; and that they rejoice in thee no 
longer through the veil, ner by images, but face to face. They see 


| thee as thou art; and all that there is of beauty, all that there is of 


love, all that there is that could be desired, is in thee, and is theirs. 
We would lift ourselves up if we could, to-day, into their presence 
and company ; and as they are without tears, neither would we weep ; 
as they are without burdens, we would cast ours from us; and as 
they are in a blessed certainty so would we dissipate all our doubts. 
If we were with them we should be of them. Bnt how to find the 
way is our difficulty. Sometimes thou hast borne us up thither along 
the path of sorrow ; and we bless thee for sorrows that brings us to 
thee. Sometimes we have found thee in the wilderness, sometimes 
in the sanctuary, sometimes in our homes, and sometimes in secret 
thoughts. We have found thee often, also, when we were worship- 
ing together, knit to each other in our conscious friendships and 
loves, with our faces toward the heavenly land and immortality. 
When we look upon each other, and behold the image of our com- 
mon Father, and see no longer faults, no longer the scars of evil, but 
only the coming and the glorified, when we shall be exalted and 
purified to the ineffable conditions of thine own presence, out of 
this has risen some sense of their blessedness who do rest from their 
labors, and whose works go on after them. 

Grant then, O Lord our God, that this morning we may be filled 
with thee, that we may be able to make euch testimony of the faith- 
fulness of God to us, and of the joy of our salvation in him, that 
men shall seek to know the mystery and find out the secret. 

We pray that thou wilt grant to every one in thy presence, as 
severally they need, the divine benediction. Many are drooping. 
Their hands are weak. Their feet are faint. Grant that they may 
be strengthened of God. Thon that art the Comforter of ages, thon 
that hast brought consolation from the beginning, comfort those 
that are in sorrow; comfort those who, looking back, see a shadow 
of grief all the way, or who, looking forward, see only sadness and 
darkness. May they know that they are thine. Thou God of all 
hope and consolation, that dost love them, and never wilt forsake 
them, why should they not take comfort in thee, and be strong in 
thee ? 

We pray that thou wilt bless all in the several ways of life in which 
they walk—all classes and conditions—that they may exemplify the 
spirit of their Master. May their hope of heaven grow stronger as: 
the influence of thé earth grows weaker upon them. While the 
young are advancing in life may the hope and strength of their faith 
increase. 

Grant thy blessing to rest upon this whole people. Thou hast 
stricken the shepherd and leader, and taken him from us unto thy- 
self. He rests, and shall know no more trouble of life. Grant, we 
pray thee, that the outstretching of thy right hand may be for the 
good of this people. 

May thy servant who is called unexpectedly to take the mantle, the 
place and the authority, be like unto him—a man of God and a man 
of this great people. May he be saved from seducing whispers, from 
temptations of selfishness, from false ambition, and from all folly, 
Purified and inspired by the spirit of God, may he seek to do the 
things that shall make for peace and for prosperity. 

We pray that thou wilt temper the hearts of this great people, that 
have been mingled together in a common sorrow, to common joy, to 
common prosperity, to common trust; and may they be united more 
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and more perfectly for the furtherance of thy great ends in the his- 
tory of this people. . 

Bless, we pray thee, not ourselves alone —governments and govern- 
ors, courts and judges, officers and teachers everywhere—but the na- 
tions upon our borders; grant that they may be includea in the 
blessings that come upon us. May we not separate ourselves from 
the fate of our fellow men anywhere. May not language divide us, 
nor government. Bless all the nations of the earth, and favor those 
causes that are now striving for unity and for common sympathy. 
More and more bring together the ends of the earth, that whatever 
hath been yained in any quarter may become the common property 
of mankind, and that the lessons of thy providence may be known 
and read of all men. So may thy kingdom come and thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven. 

These petitions we ask, humbly, in the name of our adorable Re- 
deemer, to whom, with the Father and the Holy Spirit, shall be praises 
everlasting. Amen. 


SERMON. 
NEARNESS TO GOD.* 


‘‘But it is good for me to draw near to God ; I have put my trust 
in the Lord God, that I may declare all thy works.”—Pasa. Ixxiii., 28. 
HERE has been a controversy going on from the 
earliest period of which we have any record as to 
whether there is a moral law in the universe which is 
as definite, as constant, as surely armed both with 
penalties and rewards, as are the common natural 
physical laws. This resolves itself again inéo a ques- 
tion differing philosophically, but practically and sub- 
stantially the same: Is there a personal God? Does 
he exercise a government over men as distinguished 
from government over the astronomical world ? and is 
that government one that invariably punishes and re- 
wards men according as they obey and disobey the 
great moral laws of their being? The controversy is 
as old, I suppose, as the human family. It has never 
known a vacation. It is as rife to-day as it was one 
thousand, two thousand, five thousand years ago. Is 
there any reason why a man should maintain integrity, 
moral purity? As it regards human society, is the 
government of God in favor of moral integrity ? or is 
there a force in physical strength that can beat it down 
and overcome it? Is there any force in intellectual 
acuteness and shrewdness that can evade moral law ? 
Must men be good if: they will prosper and be happy? 
or may a man be bad and prosper and be happy? 
These are the forms in which the question comes up. 
A superficial outlook upon the course of things in 
time might lead men to think that physical strength or 
intellectual cunning was more importantthan integrity ; 
but a larger induction, and a wiser inspection, will 
lead men to believe that the way of safety, of happi- 
ness and of honor is the way of God; and, as the con- 
clusion of all his observations and reasonings, he says, 
‘‘Tt is good for me to draw nearto God. I have looked 
over the whole flood of human life, and I have seen the 
strong men, the rich men, and the so-called happy 


men; I have heard their laughter and measured their | 


mirth; I have tested their experience as they have gone 
on from time to time to time, beginning, middle and 
end, and I have come to this definite conclusion: that 
while at first I thought I sacrificed myself for nothing, 
and that they had all the prosperity, when I have gone 
all around the orb of observation, and come back again 
and looked upon it, I say, ‘ None of their ways. It is 
good for me to draw near to God. I believe there is a 
God. I believe he has a government over men. I be- 
- lieve that under that government integrity is in the 
long run, and comprehensively, the way of safety and 
of happiness, and that the contrary is the way of un- 
safety and disgrace.’” 7 | 

Now bear in mind that this is an utterance of ages 
ago, before philosophy was really born, and that it is 
the practical result to which men have come. How 
did they come to it? As you go back and look at the 
history of nations outside of Christianity and civiliza- 
tion, you find that the major part of human forces have 
been physical and intellectual, and that the general 
tendency of society has not been parallel with moral 
law, but at right angles to it and running over it. In 
other words, the general tendency of human experience 
in this life has been that every man should take care 

of himself. It was thought that selfishness was the 
- first law—benevolence was not. known or believed in; 
that every man should seize what he could and hold on 
to what he had got; that a man should embrace every 
opportunity that was reasonable and safe to fulfill the 
present joy, and not give up anything in the present 
for the sake of something better in the future. That 
self-denial was a superstition has been the prevalent 
impression of men in the world. 

Now out of this state there rose up, and sounded 
out as a saintly chant and song, here and there, com- 
ing down to us through the ages, in almost every lit- 
erature—in the Oriental, in the Chinese, in the Indian, 
in the Greek and in the Roman, as well as in the 
matchless Hebrew—the conviction that absolute purity 
and personal integrity were better than any low 
form of passionate success. Where did that conviction 
come from? It did not become the general belief be- 
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cause men were not strong enough nor large enough 
to take in the principle ; but the prophet took it in, 
the great universal heart took it in, the wise philoso- 
pher took it in, men like Socrates took it in. In other, 
words, the interpreters that God sends before, among 


proverbs, psalms, to express what has been the out- 
working of great experiences, saw this; and so there 
came down to us, notably from the Old Testament his- 
tory, the declaration that God hasa government over 
physical things, over social things, over civil things, 
over all things, and controls them for moral and 
spiritual ends. That became a partof the accredited 
faith of the religious men in the old dispensation, and 
of course it took on its radient form in the new dis- 
pensation, under the teaching of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

It must have been, then, this conviction that gradu- 
ally rose out of the discordant elements of human life. 
It must have been that the wisest, clearest and best 
men saw that, in spite of all deception, guises and ap- 
pearances, at the bottom there was a divine govern- 
ment that worked in favor of integrity, morality and 
obedience to the divine laws. As it is the outcome of 
experience, it comes to many of us with greater assur- 
ance than if it had been merely a voice testifying to 
that fact without any experience, though the voice 
.came from heaven. | 

On the whole, then, safety, prosperity and suceess 
in this life depend on obedience to God. This is 
true in regard to personal affairs and to enjoyment. 
A man that maintains virtue and observes the laws 
of God as they stand related to physics will get 
more out of his machine of life in the shape of en- 
joyment than the man that gives a loose rein to his 
passions, and cares for nothing but to-day. That is 
scarcely any longer doubted. It is taught in our 
common schools, in our newspapers, everywhere, 
that deception and immorality are bankruptcy in the 
long run. 

Now, in every regulated community there is the 
general impression that happiness springs from health ; 
and there are very few sources of happiness that are 
not made happier by the fact that we approach perfect 
health. Perfect health is almost universal enjoyment. 
+ It has come to be believed, also, that the divine gov- 
ernment works, in social relations, trust of man in 
man, fidelity of man to man, affection between one 
and another. It is very well understood that this is 
the law of God. A quarrelsome person, an envious 
person, a disintegrating nature, does not believe that 
there is a moral government which works into society 
as between man and man, until he comes to grief; but 
is now so generally known that it has become a com- 
mon maxim, and men seek to sweeten the social rela- 
tions of life on the faith that there is a divine govern- 
ment which makes that man happiest who is truest to 
social obligations. 

There are a great many, however, who believe that 
in our struggles for wealth, for honor, for preferment, 
it is not so certain that a man should follow moral ob- 
ligation; and that the longest calculation, the shrewd- 
est perception, the cleverest hand, and the most deft 
and unscrupulous methods of life are the better ways 
to build men up in ambition, in wealth, in honorable 
distinction. Men pvint to this or that man, and say, 

‘* He never could have got to that eminence if he had 
not had capacity to creep through a very small hole— 
and he was a small man when he got through it. That 
man—there is hardly an honest transaction in his life 
which was not enforced so that he could not help him- 
self. That man—he has been a liar from the beginning. 
Every man that knows him knows he is deceitful ; and 
yet, see, he is prosperous.” Society is full of the same 
ratiocination which took place in the mind of the 
Psalmist when he said, ‘‘ These are the men that pros- 
per in the world; these are the men that have no scru- 
ples or conscientiousness. Their eyes stand out with 
fatness; they have more than heart could wish. Pride 
is like a golden chain to them, and violence is asa 
purple garment. They are clothed with faults, and 
yet, see, they prosper.” 

Now, as against every such case, I say, without go- 
ing into any analysis of it—and it is capable of analysis 
—that I think experience shows that bad men, who 
prosper, prosper by that which is good in them, and 
not by that which is bad; and that at every step of 
hindrance and overthrow in their career it was not in- 
tegrity that was in their way, but corruption; that 
there is an ascription of success to men who are wicked 
that is founded falsely; that they are prosperous not 
because they are wicked, but in spite of their wicked- 
ness; that their wickedness is a drag, a limitation and 
a hindrance to them. 

I think, however, that if you take the averages it 
will be found that the men that have the best health, 
that have the soundest prosperity, that get the most joy 
out of it, that last the longest, and that are the most 
valued by their fellows in society, are, after all, the 
men that come closest to the divine integrities, and 


the nations of the earth, to gather up the maxims, | 


maintain truth, honesty, honor, fidelity and general 
purity. Taking society as it rises, the class that de- 
spise these are at the bottom, first or last. If ia socie- 
ty you can find any section that represents pre-emi- 
nently the moral elements, I do not care where you 
find them, I shall predict that they are the most pros- 
pered in worldly things. Taking our friends, the 
Quakers, as acommunity, they are the most temperate, 
the best governed, the most honest and truthful, the 
most industrious and frugal of any class. In no other 
denomination on the globe can you find so much 
worldly prosperity, man for man, as amongthem. I 
do not say that they represent the highest spiritual 
elements in society. They did once; but I fear I can 
scarcely say that they do now. Yet, certainly, so far 
as trust of men, and universal respect, and so far as 
this world is concerned, they are men that represent 
the closest adhesion to the law of God in the struggle 
for wealth and personal comfort ; and we see what the 
result is. 

I believe, myself, that if men who are seekinz public 
honors were true to themselves, and were content with 
that position which just measures their strength, and 
maintained the utmost purity not alone of the hands 
but also in regard to all questions of truth and honor 
and fidelity, many men would not rise very high that 
now rise high for alittle time, and are like bubbles 
that come to the surface, glow, break, and are gone. 

He whom we all lament was a man who put to 
proof this greattruth. I believe that Mr. Garfield from 
his boyhood had a very high moral ideal; that under 
circumstances where temptations are usually as severe 
as anywhere else he substantially maintained that 
ideal, and squared his life by it, and rose from the very 
lowest stations of poverty, step by step, and gained 
and held the admiration and confidence of his fellow- 
citizens, not by any cunning ways, but by the faith 
that he had in great moral canons; and it was believed 
by the whole nation that he was a pure, honest and 
honorable man; that he had neither bartered nor sold 
himself, nor given himself in any way to deceit. It 
was the opinion of foreign lands that he presented the 
orb unspotted of a great and good life; that he was a 
good man who made the whole world weep and bow 
down before his sepulcher. Over against a thousand 
of the petty politicians that pimple our affairs all over 
I set the illustrious example of this sainted martyr, 
who earned every step, not by craft, nor by cunning, 
nor by tergiversation, nor by bargaining, nor by cor- 
ruption, but by solid knowledge of manly conduct; by 
sterling integrity; and he could have said with his 
dying breath, ‘‘It has been good for me that I have 
drawn near to God.” The popular conviction to the 
contrary is the result of hasty generalization. There 
are very few, especially of those that are beginning the 
race of life, that either care to reason or are able to 
reason @n this matter. They look out, and that which 
they see just over against them they take to be true, 
or an index of the truth. If, therefore, there is in any 
community a bad rich man, they say, ‘‘ Well, a man 
must not be too scrupulous if he is going to be rich.” 
If they see a man that is successful momentarily, and 
know him to be Knavish on occasions, their hasty gen- 
eralization is, ‘‘There is no use of being too clean- 
handed. If you are going to prosper among people 
you must recollect that there are all sorts of folks, and — 
you have got to be all things to ail men.” 

Now, if you go back in tne path of history, I do not 
think that there ever has been in the United States of. 
America one single public man whose name has been 
honored and revered, and whose prosperity has become 
pre-eminent, of whom it will not be found that in his 
life he endeavored scrupulously to govern himself by 
the highest standards of morality and of honor. The 
men who have succeeded in life have not been crafty 
men. Men have been crafty and have prospered for 
an hour ora day; but I go further and say that gener- 
ally the men who have had the most property have not 
been men that amassed it by cunning or fraud. Though 
there may be here and there a man who, by a dishonest 
stroke, has gained much, he has lost more in the pub- 
lic sentiment. Taking the accumulation of wealth 
throughout the whole community, generation by gen- 
eration, it is the pure hand that gathers it and the dirty 
hand that loses. Take every single part of human 
society, and I think upon a large inspection and gener- 
alization of facts it will be found that it is good for 
men in every walk of life to tread so near to God as to 
be governed by his laws. All success is illusory, is 
transient, is accompanied with such compensation, 
such remuneration of punishment, as to make it un- 
worth any man’s while, which is gained by following 
one’s own good at the expense of the divine commands 
and laws. 

We want, of course, faith in the existence of a per- 
sonal God on the side of science; but the faith that we 
want more than any other is faith in the presence of 
God in his moral law under all the exigencies of every- 
day life. A young man wants to know that falsehood 
is his sworn enemy. He wants to know that he is be- 
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trayed when he betrays. He wants to know that while 
for a brief season falsehood may seem to carry him up, 
yet, after all, the only safe course for one 1s that of 
from day to day saying, ‘‘Thou, God, seest me.” 
Wiat is right and what is wrong is the best guiding 
principle for a young man’s life; for, first or last, 
every breach of the moral law is a stitch let down, and 
a hole. Every violation, first or last, makes itself felt. 
But if men that come to grief at thirty-five or forty 
only had an angel to carry them back and let them see 
where this thing began, and why it was that men were 
thus over against them, and why it was that their 
foundations were twitched from under them, and why 
it was that they began to lapse and could not regain 
themselves, I think it would be found that the outcome 
in the end resulted from violations of moral canons far 
back. Menare weakened by the things that strengthen 
them; strengthened to-day and weakened to-morrow. 

But there are other reasons than these. Not simply 
is it good to draw near to God by faith in all the mora! 
laws under his government, but it is good to draw near 
to God personally —to draw near to him as one would 
draw near to his physician, to his accredited lawyer, to 
his father, to his best-loved friend. Conscious com- 
panionship with God is one of the greatest blessings 
that a man can attain. There are a great many things 
that men read in the books and desire. I should be 
vlad of some visions that saints have had; I would 
have been very glad to have had such rapturous experi- 
ences as I find detailed in the lives of eminent Chris- 
tian men; but, after all, those were Sunday clothes. 
That which I need more is good every-day wear. I 
can sce that the greatest gift that can be given toa 
man is the feeling that God is on his side every single 
day; that he is, and that he is not only the Rewarder 
of those that seek him but a loving Father, and re- 
wards as a father rewards hisson; so that, whatever his 
condition orexperience, he is conscious every day, ‘‘God 
loves me, and knows me altogether; why should I be 
disturbed ?”) I know that there are a great many per- 
sons who have a constitution and temperament which 
worriesthem. They heat, the machines heat, and they 
work with difficulty. There are men who say, *‘ Well, 
Tam made so. Teannot help feeling anxious, and wor- 
rying.” You don’t help it, you mean. You say that 
you cannot as an excuse for not trying. One of the 
greatest comforts in life is to have such a sense of the 
presence of God, and of the administration of his love 
toward you, that you can say every morning, ‘* Come 
what will, itis all right.” It is very casy for a man to 
say that when everything is going just as he wants 
it to; but suppose that things are going on beauti- 
fully with a man, and there comes in bankruptcy, 
and knocks everything out from under him, and his 
pride is mortified, and his family are distressed : can he 
stand up then, and say, ‘‘It is good for me to draw 
near toGod”? It is the only thing that will stand by 
aman, or that can comfort him, when he is suddenly 
overwhelmed in this way. If a man says, ‘‘I am a 
creature of time, and that has broken all my plans,” 
and stands by God, and hears him say, *‘ Oh, my son, 
a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth; what have you lost? 
You have me,” he will have no trouble. Where a man 
hasa blight upon his name, who knows what a man 
is so well as God? And if he is content, if God is for 
him, who can be against him? What if a man is 
driven down to poverty and limitation ; and his crust 
is hard, and the sources of his blessings are few; what 
then? If he says, ‘‘I am heir, joint-heir with Jesus 
Christ, to the inheritance of God himself; life is but 
& minute; eternity is my real life, and God is my best 
friend, in whose hands are every law, and all provi- 
dence, and all events; and if he thinks it best for my 
final good that I should be swept away, why, it is best 
for my good, and I bless his name, and accept it,” then 
he is moving in the right direction. If aman has not 
a God to trust with his affairs, if a man is merely a 
Christian, that performs all the ritualistic duties of a 
religious life and supports the institutions of the 
Gospel in order to be saved when he dies, that is one 
thing, and it is not a very bad thing either; but it is 
quite a different thing to live feeling that God is at 
every single step all power, all wisdom, all goodness 
al] love to you, that he is yours, and that you are ab- 
solutely his. 

There are moments in human relations when con- 
sciousness of the love of One greater than we, deeper, 
sweeter, is ineffable pleasure; but who can measure 
the bounty, the beauty, the sweetness, the glory, the 
tenderness, the gentleness of God, and of his love ? 
and if one may stand in the midst of that in all the 
fluctuations of human affairs, he is supremely blest, 
because he is armed against every possible contin- 
gency. If he goes up, it is because God wants him to 
goup; andif he goes down, it is because God wants 
him to go down. 

When a disciplined army is brought before a fort 
that is to be stormed, there is competition between the 
companies as to who shall be sent. They all want to 


go. When forlorn hopes are called for to storma 
breach a hundred men are ready where one man is 
wanted. Whole companies sometimes come out when 
only ten men are needed. Andif, in that lowersphere, 
and under the enthusiasm of military organization, 
such feelings are manifested, how much more are they 
manifested where a man abides in the conscious pres- 
ence of God, and is hid under the shadow of his wings; 
where God is his Star, his Sun, his Light, by night 
and by midnight. If a man is in that relation to God, 
what enterprises can stand in his way? God says, 
‘*My child, I desire a witness.” The man says, ‘‘ Lord, 
heream lL.” ‘I desire thee to go to the summit of 
prosperity and power, and stand there an effulgent 
Christian.” ‘* Willingly,” says the man, ‘ willingly.” 
Ah! he is one of the apostles that wanted to sit down 
at the right hand of God. Christ said to them, ‘‘ Can 
you drink of my cup, and endure my_ baptism ?” 
‘* Yea, Lord.” They did not know anything about it. 
Many a person wants to go to the summit of power in 
this world to illustrate how a Christian can be a Chris- 
tian with everything as he wants it. It is a hard task, 
and yet there are some men called to it. We think 
they are the most blessed. By and by we ‘shall see 
whether they are or not. We cannot tell in this life. 

Another one says, ‘‘ Lord, heream I. Thou didst send 
for servants, and I am ready.” The Lord says to him, 
*T want thee to go home, and lose the color of thy 
cheek, and walk in weakness where before you trod in 
strength; I want you to stand months and years, let- 
ting every one of the visions of your life melt and pass 
away; and I want you at last to lie down upon the bed 
of sickness, and in thy pride submit to be helped and 
lie useless. I want some one to do that for me.” 
How many of you, hearing that, would spring up and 
say, ‘‘ Lord, try me”? 

Whatever may be the exigency of divine providence, 
God knows what it is, and wherever he puts you he 
puts you there ou purpose, and whatever exp rience 
you do not understand now he says you shall under- 
stand by and by; hereafter. 

I preach to you not alone out of my faith in the 
word of God, but out of my own deepest experience, 
when I say that itis good in times of joy, and even 
better in times of sorrow, to draw near unto God. He 
isastronghold. Heis a tower. He is the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary, sultry summer. He isa 
shield and a buckler. No good thing will he withhold 
from those that fear him. His love is more than all 
possession, more that all honor, more than all ease. 
It is everything, and it brings everything. 

Trust in God. Do not give up your father’s faith 
in God. Do not worry nor fret yourself if you have a 
firm faith. Hold on to God, and everything will ulti- 
mately come right. If you do not know it here, it 
will be revealed to you in the glory of your Father’s 
kingdom. 


orrespondencee. 


OF JOINING THE CHURCH. 

It is not long since | was talking with a Christian person 
who, though walking in the church, was nearly connected 
with several persons who, while outwardly blameless in life 
and deeds, were not members of the Church of Christ. We 
have all known many such, and have more than once heard 
them, when they were near to death, lament that they had 
not borne public testimony to their faith in Christ. The 
ground taken by my friend was, that there are many Chris- 
tians outside the church; that we ought not to judge those 
who were of correct lives, who yet were not church members; 
that there was so much evil in the church, so many faults 
among professing Christians, that it was hardly wrong for 
good men to stand aloof. 

Granted all the faults in the church—I will not say of 
the church—which are the faults of men, not of their faith ; 
granted that there are many Christians who yet keep them- 
selves out of the church; granted that men may be sacred 
who have never outwardly taken the vows of God upon them; 
still we cannot forget the words of our Lord: ‘‘ He that is 
not with me is against me.’’ ‘* Ye are my friends if ye do 
whatsoever I command you.’ ‘*‘Do this in remembrance 
of me.”” The man who said, ‘‘ Lord, I will follow thee, 
but ——”’ does not seem to have been fully accepted. And 
the question is, as to this half obedience, if the man or wo- 
man really loves the Saviour, why not be willing to say 
so? And if not 

Young men, whole families of youth, grow up under Chris- 
tian parents and hardly one early takes the stand of a 
Christian. Evenif they believe, and do not fall into infidelity, 
still they are not on the right side. 

Then the question is not alone of personal safety. And 
how can @ man who has not himself entered the ark try to 
persuade others? He never does; so his service is lost to 
the church and to the world. For in the view which many 
persons take, itis only, can they not live as well and be as 
sure of salyation out of the church as in it? 

But as we read our Lord’s words he spake usually of 
service and work ; to one of merely upright life, of whom it 
was said that Jesus ‘loved him,” our Lord still said, ‘‘One 
thing thou lackest,” and that one thing seems to have 
been fatal. 

The practical view of all this is, that Christiai people 


fal 
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marry those who are not Christians, and so they are asunder 
on the vital point that is above all others; that children 
cannot be urged to go beyond their parents, and therefore 
if they keep to moral lives they do well; that parents cease to 
bring their Children at once and early into the church. and 
therefore many of them never come ; and that many of them 
become unbelievers, partly because they do not see that their 
parents are terribly in earnest on this great question. 
How is it with you ? M. 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE. 

Mrs. Dr. Kenton’s remarks in The Christian Union of Sep- 
tember 14th, on the cure of this increasing scourge, remind 
me of the statement of Dr. Van Wart (casually met at the 
home of my cousins Pine, five miles above Lansingburgh). 
that he lately cured @ cause of this disease, which had been 
abandoned by three skilled doctors of Troy and Lansing- 
burgh, by simply prescribing the water of the mineral spring 
on the Pine farm. After the cure, the man presented him- 
self to the three doctors, who made thorough tests and pro- 
nounced him healed. 

This spring-water has a decided taste, is wholly free, and 
is visited by hundreds. D. H. CHase. 

There is no doubt that there are mineral waters 
which, taken in time, are a decided help in preventing 
the fatal effects of this disease. But no medicine can 
restore a vital organ already become partially disor- 
ganized. 


| “INDIAN NAMES.” 
Dear Union: 


I have read with interest the article on ‘‘ Indian Names,” 
and I agree with its author in favor of their retention. In 
the neighborhood of my home (Fort Plain, N. Y.) the follow- 
ing beautiful Mobawk names appear : Garoga, Otsquago, Ot- 
stongo, Canajobaric, Tekaharawa, Tabraghjores, Cuyadutta, 
Chukdanunda, Schoharie Tahraghjores, a bold bluff and 
table-land, is now called Prospect Hill. The second syllable 
was guttural. Tekaharawa was the name of a remarkable 
cascade at Cherry Valley; it has given place to ‘‘Judd’s 
Falls.” Garogo, Otsquago (a as aw), Canajoharie, Cuya- 
dutta, Chukdanunda and Schoharie are tributaries to the 
Mohawk. Canajoharie was originally applied to ** the pot 
or kettle that washes itself’ (as Thayendanegea called it), 
that is, a remarkable pot-hole in the bed of the stream; the 
creek took its name from this * boiling pot.’’ All the Mo- 
hawk’s affluents mentioned retain their Indian names. I 
have notincluded Mohawk with the rest, as it was not the true 
name of the nation towhom it was given. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


WORD MAKING. 
Editors Christian Union: 

Deak Sirs: Having read your article, ‘* Two Ways,” and 
the card called forth thereby by ‘‘ Subscriber,” would say, 
I, also, have had some success at ‘‘ word making and word 
taking,” and would be pleased to meet the party for a con- 
test, upon the following conditions: 

Three games to be played ; should the first two result in a 
tie, then the deciding game to be played blind-folded. Now 
let ‘‘ Subscriber ”’ publish his address. 


SUBSCRIBER NO. 2. 
ELIZABETH, N. J., Oct. 31, 1581. 


Some time when you are walking putthe arms “ akimbo,” 
with the fingers on the back. Then, as you walk, feel the 
action of the muscles along each side of the backbone, with 
every stey. Then think how hard it must be for these mus- 
cles to act if they are laced and braced down under the 
tight ligature which most women seem to wear on the plea 
of *‘giving them support’! ‘* Thou hast fenced me with 
bones and sinews,” meant that the Lord has made us strong 
enough, if we will not ruin his work. 


Religions 


METHODIST ECUMENICAL NOTES. 


The *‘ Daily News,” of London, says it is impossible to 
overlook the historic interest of the proceedings. In 1738, 
when Whitfield and the two Wesleys first Jeft Oxford for Lon- 
don, they and their few Oxford friends were the only 
Methodists. Now they number nearly thirty millions. Thus 
have they grown, without a precedent and without a parallel. 

Before commencing the first topic ou the agenda paper, at 
the suggestion of the Rev, A. McAulay, an ex-president of the 
British Wesleyan Conference, prayer was offered for the re- 
covery of President Garfield. ext 

Dr. William Cooke, one of the ablest and best known min- 
isters and authors of the Methodist New Connection, treated 
in a masterly paper *‘ The Grateful Recognition of the Hand 
of God in the Origin and Progress of Methodism.”’ The vener- 
able and distinguished essayist said : ‘* Thrust out of churches, 
Wesley found in-the open air a temple which, although it had 
no material pillars, had heaven for its canopy’: and he con- 
sidered ‘*‘ open air preaching as one of the most useful and 
necessary branches of Christian enterprise.” Dr. Ninde, of 
Evanston, agreed with the essayist that Methodism had a 
wonderful, providential history. : 

Dr. Arthur Edwards, of the ‘‘ Northwestern Christian Ad- 
vocate,”’ dealt with statistical results. These were prepared 
with evident care, although Mr. Carroll, of the New 
York ** Independent,” supplemented them in the ‘ Daily Re- 
corder,”’ which reports the proceedings of the Conference in 
full. 
The Rev. William Arthur dealt with the subject of 
‘Methodism as a Power Purifying and Elevating Society.” 
Mr. Arthur was followed by Bishop Holsey. This colored 
dignitary repeated himself in substance from his essay in the 
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‘* Memorial Volume,” a large book just published. There— 


were some pithy and pregnant sentences in his address. But 
both the Bishop and Mr. Arthur were eclipsed in many re- 


spects by the Rev. J. C. Price, a minister of the African Zion 


bddy. He described, with some humor, Methodism as the 
most effective means of solving the Negro problem. But 
when proceeding to describe facetiously ** our war waged on 
account of misunderstandings as to our relation with other 
men” the inexorable bell arrested him, and he took his seat. 
Bishop Peck was in the chair at the time, and he remarked 
that the five minutes allowed the speaker were the shortest be 
ever knew. So completely had Mr. Price fascinated the 
Conference that a delegate proposed that the rule should be 
suspended to hear him out; but the Bishop is a fionderous 
administrator as well as a ponderous man. When the Bishop 
refused to suspend the rule in his favor, the Rev. Dr. Mar- 
shall, a delegate from Mississippi. of the Church South, rose 
and shook Mr. Price cordially by the band and complimented 
him very highly. Dr. Marshall is a rapid and fervid speaker, 
and has much rhetorical thunder. 

The Influence of Methodism on other Religious Bodies” 
was introduced by Dr. Wilson, of Baltimore. He said the 
main pomt to be elucidated was that the influence of Meth- 
odism was to be chiefly attributed to the prominence given to 
individual consciences as the prime factor in Christian expe- 
rience and history. The speaker who succeeded Mr. Wilson, 
the Rey. 8. 8. Barton, treated the subject far more satisfac- 
_torily. He said Methodism had modified if not actually de- 
stroyed mere professional sentiment in relation to the work 
of the church. A Primitive Methodist delegate pointed to 
Spurgeon as a living illustration of the indirect benetits of 
Methodism. This denomination feels much innocent pleas- 
ure and pride in claiming the great Baptist as one of the con- 
verts of their body. Jabez Burns, so well known for several 
decades in Londen as the author of numerous volumes of 
outlines of sermons, and who was also Known in the United 
States, was originally a Primitive Methodist minister; so 
was Wim. Landles, the distifguished Baptist minister of Re- 
gent’s Paftk: so were many others in other denominations. 
And the Wesleyan Church contributes many yearly to the 
Established and Independent Churches. The churches of 
England were wrapped in a dead formalism when Wesley be- 
gan his ministry, and the results are seen to-day all over the 
world. 

In treating the subject of ** The Itinerant Ministry,” the 
Rev. George Bowden, an English delegate of the Wesleyan 
Church, suid: ‘** The relation of itinerancy to discipline, as 
exercised by ministers over each other, was an advantage of 
much importance. It was impossible to go on fresh ground 
without the consciousness of faults and failures which a 
careful and conscientious minister would try to avoid. An- 
other advantage was the precious frieudships which Metho- 
dist ministers true to their work were privileged to form. A 
United Methodist Free Church minister said, ** Broader views 
and freer action obtain with us. Wecan retain a minister 
beyond the period of three years, his contynuance being reg- 
ulated largely by results.”’ 

‘* Lay Preaching ’’ was opened by the Hon. J. W. F. White, 
a captious cynic, it would seem, for he wrote home an article 
on Irish Methodism which was published in the Pitts- 
burgh Advocate, and a more ill-natured, ill-informed, fault- 
finding lucubration could not possibly be written. ‘* Thou- 
sands of souls are in glory,” said an enthusiastic lay brother, 
‘*who would not have found their way there but for lay 
preaching.” 


Dr. J. P. Newman introduced the subject of ** Holiness, and: 


the Special Fitness of Methodist Means of Grace to Pro- 
mote it.”” He gave an elaborate exposition of Scriptural boli- 
ness, aud used the Revised New Testament in his quotations. 
Other prominent ministers spoke on this subject, and instead 
of a discussion there was a regular love feast, and many 
interesting testimonies were borne to sanctifying power. 

The training of children in Christian homes so as to bring 
them to Christ, and attach them to Methodism, create a 
very interesting discussion. Dr. Martin maintained that 
children ought to be treated consistently with the fact that 
they were in covenant relations with God, and belonged to 
him and his church as well as to their parents. 

The bishops and the presidents of the various Conferences 
of the bodies represented in the Conference preside alter- 
nately. 

A notable feature of the Conference is the presence of 
thirty Africans. Seven of these are laymen, nine are 
bishops, and the remainder ministers. When it is remembered 
that only a few years ago slavery existed, and had existed 
for many generations, and that two decades since Negro 
emancipation was effected by a series of political marvels, 
and after a social convulsion of unrivaled wagnitude, and 
that up to that time they had been kept in intellectual and 
moral ignorance and degradation, the progress which they 
have made in intelligence, in education, in self-government, 
is nothing less than wonderful, and proves beyond all con- 
troversy that the possibilities of the Negro in the direction of 
progress, and all those acquirements that dignify and ennoble 
manhood, are equal to the white. Andis he not more sus- 


ceptible to religious influences, owing to his strong emotional - 


nature ? 

The conference has healed many old sores not altogether 
obliterated when it commenced. No jar of feeling, no col- 
lision of sentiment, no diversity of opinion, no shyuess of 
fraternal intercourse, no unfrankness of fellowship or lack 
of cordiality appeared; only harmony, unity, peace, love. 


- 


To his patroness in New York City a missionary of the 
American Sunday-School Union writes: ‘* Early in the sea- 
son I went to Jackson County, Florida, and helped to organ- 
ize a Sunday-School Convention. With a committee then 
appointed I have been canvassing places destitute of Sunday- 
schools; at first for three weeks, recently for five weeks. I 
organized thirteen new schools, visited and aided as many 
more, comprising 59 officers, 111 teachers and 877 scholars. 


I distributed among them by grants about #60 in books, 
papers. «te , besides considerable sales. During the later 
visit I delivered twenty-three sermons and eight addresses. 
It has been a pleasant but heavy month's work, under many 
discomforts as to accommodations, etc. I have not yet com- 
pleted the canvass of Jackson County, but expect to spend 
more time there. There is great need of more work. Hardly 
any of the churches are self-supporting; several are without 
pastors. Yet this is the best agricultura) county I have seen 
in Florida. The population is 14,000, largely colored. I vis- 
ited -everal of their Sunday-schools, and two were organized 
forthem. There is ample room for work among them, and 
we have plans for doing much more.” 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the Woman's National Chris- 
tian Temperance Union will be held in the City of Washing- 
ton, October 25, 26, 27. and 28, 1881. This meeting is to be 
composed of one delegate from each congressional district of 
cach State. Territories and the District of Columbia are, 
like States, to be represented on the basis of their representa- 
tion in the United States Congress. In addition to this, all 
correspouding secretaries of States, superintendents of de- 
partinents of work, chairmen of national standing commit- 
tecs, also the editor and publisher of ‘* Our Union,” are dele- 
yates by virtue of their offices. All delegates are requested to 
send their names and post-office addresses to Mrs. Clara L. 
Roach, President of the W. C. T. U., 447 P Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., who will assign them to their places of 
entertainment. It is earnestly desired that October 20th be 
observed as a day of prayer for the National Convention by 
the auxiliaries, and on Sabbath evening, October 23d, pastors 
be respectfully requested to hold union temperance meetings. 


A committee appointed at the last annual meeting-of the 
American Home Missionary Society, to consider the expedi- 
enecy of changing the constitution of the Society, met at Syr- 
acuse the next day after the adjournment of the Committee 
ou Creede, several individuals being members of both. The 
Rev. Dr. Beard was chosen chairman, and the Rey. Dr. Rob- 
bins, of Iowa, secretary. Six of the nipe members were 
present. It is understood that they were in favor of altering 
the constitution so as to allow of rotary annual business 
meetings; 7. e., at other places than New York city and at 
another time than that now prescribed; also to provide for 
a different mode of electing directors, and for making the 
Secretaries and Treasurer advisory members of the Execu- 
tive Committee instead of full voting members as now. 

The Rev. Edward Judson has commenced his work in this 
city at the Berean Baptist Church, corner of Bedford and 
Downing streets. He will have several assistants, including 
as associate pastor and Sunday-school superintendent pro 
tem. the Rev. H. B. Steelman; German assistant pastor, the 
Rev. William Appel; superintendent of the primary depart- 
ment, Miss Jennie B. Merrill. Services under the new pas- 
torate began Sunday, Oct. 2d. Preaching services will be 
held at half-past ten in the morning and at half-past seven in 


the evening. Sunday-school at half-past two. Friday even- 


ing worship at a quarter to eight. This is to be a people’s 
church. The services are especially designed for the people. 
Strangers will be cordially welcomed and made to fee] at 
home. 


The Rev. J. P. Hawley was installed pastor of Pawcatuck 
Congregational Chureh at Westerly, R. I., Oct.5 Sermon 
by the Rev. N. J. Burton, D.D., Hartford, Conn. Installing 
Prayer, the Rev. Thomas Laurie, D.D., Providence, R. I. 
Charge to the Pastor, the Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D.D., 
Providence, R. 1. Right Hand of Fellowship, the Rev. E. O. 
Bartlett, Kingston, R. I. Address to the People, the Rev. D. 
N. Beach, Wakefield, Mass. 

The American Missionary Association came to the end of 
its fiscal year, September 30th. with no debt upon its 
treasury, but with a balance in hand of $518.80. The total 
receipts for the year were $244,578 96, and for the last 
month 30,417.94. This total of the contributions for the 
year, added to 277,131.97 of the Stone Fund used in erecting 
new buildings, makes the sum of #321.710.93. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Rev. George Michael has resigned the pastorate of the Con- 
yregational Church at Moriah, New York. 

—St. Marv’s Church, Manhattanville, is the oldest free church in 
New York, having been organized in 1823, 

—On Monday evening, a week ago, Calvary Chapel, in Twenty- 
third Street, opened its library and reading room for the winter. 

—The Rev. Henry Carpenter, of Cariton, New York, accepts a call 
to labor with the Congregational churches at Maine and Union Cen- 
ter, New York. 

—The Welsh Congregational Church of Plymouth, Pa., has se- 
cured as its pastor the Rev. Mr. Morris, recently of Wales. This is 
one of the largest churches of its kind in this country. 

—The Rev. Mr. Kettell, formerly of Zion Church, Newport, has ac- 
cepted the rectorship of St. Ann’s Church, Morrisania. His predeces- 
sor, who had been rector of St. Ann’s for twenty-five years, was pre- 
sented, on leaving, witha sum of money amounting to $1,825. 

—A memorial window of richly stained glass is to be placed over the 
pew occupied by President Garfield in St. James’s Church, Long 
Branch. ‘The pew in which the President sat is also to be indicated 
by a silver plate with an appropriate inscription, 

—The Hudson River Congregational Association met with the Rev. 
J. H. Munsell’s church in Schenectady, Sept. 27th. Ten churches 
were represented, and the exercises were spirited and profitable. The 
Association passed a resolution congratulating the pastor and 
church in Schenectady on the near completion of their fine new and 
convenient house of worship. 

—The Rev. George W. Barrows, for nineteen years pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Elizabethtown, Essex Co., New York, 
died in that place, September 26th, after a long and painful illness. 
He was widely infiuential in the section of the State in which he 
lived. He was educated at Middlebury College, and the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City. 


—At the recent Diocesan Convention in New York an effort was 
made on the part of the yonnger Ritualistic clergy to displace the 
Rev. Dr. Eigenbrodt, who has acted as Secretary since 1854. They 
insisted on resorting to the ballot, though hitherto he had always 
been re-elected by a standing vote, and were defeated by a large 
majority. Their objection to him was understood to be on the 
ground of his conservative teaching in the General Theological Sem- 
inary. 

—The Rev. Mr. Glazebrook, an Episcopal minister who was seri- 
ously injured in Virginia through a railroad accident, has been re- 
moved ‘to St. Luke’s Hospital in this city. Complimentary resolu- 
tions unanimously adopted by the wardens and vestry cf Christ 
Church, Mac ’n, Ga., have been transmitted to him, in which they 
say that they and the people of his charge will do all in their power 
to minister to his comfort and that of his family during his distrese- 
ing and painful suffering. 

—In his address at the Diocesan Convention Bishop Potter said of 
Dr. Washburn that he enjoyed the love and admiration of a very 
great congregation. In speaking of other clergymen who had died 
during the year the Bishop expressed his esteem and value of one, 
his respect and esteem for another, his reverence and esteem for a 
third, but be has never shown inany way that Dr. Washburn en- 
joyed his esteem, or that this noble Christian scholar was in any way 
an object of his appreciation. : 

—St. Ann’s Church for deaf-mutes has five hundred and sixty-one 
communicants. Of the three hundred families connected with the 
parish, thirty, including three hundred individuals, are deaf-mutes. 
The parish, which has been founded twenty-nine years, grew out of a 
Bible-class, At a recent conference held in the church, three clergy- 
men, all deaf-mutes, made addresses in the sign-language, which were 
interpreted by Dr. Gallaudet. No better illustration could be given 
of the excellence of that nobie work which was inaugurated by his 
honored father. 

—Sept. 24th the corner-stone of a new house of worship for the 
American Congregational Church in Lansford, Carbon Co., Pa., was 
laid by the Rev. J. C. Holbrook, D.D., of Syracuse, N. Y., who made 
an address on Congregationalism, and was followed by remarks from 
the Rev. Dr. Bevan, of the Brick Presbyteterian Church, New York 
city, and two Welsh ministers. The prayer was offered by the pas- 
tor, the Rev. FE. T. Griffiths. The silver trowel used on the occasion, 
with an appropriate inscription, was presented as a memoria! to Dr. 
Holbrook. The starting of this church is a movement to establish 
English Congreyational churches in a region where there are dumer- 
ous Welsh ones of that order, to accommodate the younger people, 
who prefer English services, as well as native Americans residing 
where these Welsh churches exist. It is said that fully one-half of 
the Welxh immigrants to this country are Congregationalista. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The installation of the Rev. Lewis W. Hicks as pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Wethersfield, Conn., took place Septem- 
ber 14. 

—The Rev. B. S. Adama has resigned the pastorate of the Con- 
gregational Church at Cabot, Vt., on account of ill health. He has 
been pastor there for ten years. 

—The Rev. S. A. Barnaby was ordained and installed as pastor of 
the Congregational Church at Lancaster, N. H., September 21, the 
Rev. S, ('. Bartlett, D.D., President of Dartmouth College, preach- 
ing the ordination sermon. 

—The Divinity School of Yale College opened on September 15th 
with a fall attendance. Forty new members were admitted. 
Thirty-one are in the Junior class, all of them, with a single excep- 
tion, college graduates. Total, 96. 

—The Congregational Church in Stratford, Conn., organized two 
hundred and forty years ago, has publisheda manual! giving histor- 
ical sketches of its sixteen preceding pastors. It has furnished 
twenty-two for the ministry, among them the Rev. H. L. Barnum, 
of Turkey. _ 

—The Hon. E. R. Mudge, whose sudden death is announced, was 
one of the most influential laymen in the diocese of Massachusetta. 
Under his direction and at his expense a church was being built at 
Lynn, costing $250,000, which was to stand as a memorial of his 
deceased children. 

THE WEST. 


—The Independent Church in Marengo, Ill., has unanimously 
voted to become Congregational, and to unite with the Elgin Asso- 
ciation. 

—The Rev. J. M. La Bach has resigned the Congregational pas- 
torate at Burlington, Kan., to take effect November 1, and has ac- 
cepted a call to Park Ridge, III. 

—The Rev. L. W. Spring, of the Plymouth Congregational Church, 
Lawrence, Kansas, has accepted an appointment as Professor of 
English Literature, Rhetoric and Belles-lettrea in the State Univer- 
sity. 

—The new edifice of the High Street Congregational Church, Co- 
lumbus, O , Rev. F. W. Gunsaulas, pastor, was dedicated September 
18. The society is an outgrowth of the First Church, and was 
formed in 1872 with about forty members. 

—The Rev. G. 8. Pelton, late of Hartford Seminary, writes from 
Deadwood, Dakota, that he is the only Congregational minister in 
service in the Northern Hills, having the charge of six churches and 
the prospect of an academy to care for temporarily. 

— The Methodist State Conference of Minnesota closed its sessions 
at Fargo, October 4th. Resolutions were adopted in favor of acon- 
stitutional amendment prohibiting the liquor traffic, indorsing 
the Governor’s efforts to secure the payment of the State bonds, in 
favor of Civil Service Reform, and sustaining President Arthur *‘so 
far as his administration siall be consistent with the Christian re- 
ligion,” 

—The new Congregational Church at Rogers, Arkansas, the Rev. 
P. B. West, pastor, was dedicated Sunday, October 2, 1881. There is 
no other church in Rogers as yet. The town, though containirg 
some five hundred people, is not six months old, and promises to 
become much larger in the immediate future, because of the rich 
country opened up by the new railroad which brought Rogers into 
existence, and some springs, which are attracting many people 
there. 

—The Rev. D. Burt, since 1875 Superintendent of Education for 
Minnesota, died at Northfield, Minn., September 22d, not quite sixty 
years old. ‘The funeral services were held at his home on Sunday, 
the 25th inst., at 2 P.M., with reading Scriptures and address by the 
Rev. R. Hall, of St. Paul, and prayer by President J. W. Strong, of 
Carleton College. He leaves a wife, son and daughter to mourn his 
loss. He had long been a sufferer from lung disease. He was a 
graduate of Oberlin College in 1847, and of Andover Seminary in 1851. 
He went to Minnesota in 1858, and was pastor of the Congregational 
church at Winona. Afterwards he was on the staff of wen. C. B. 
Fisk, and superintendent of the schools in Tennessee established by 
the Freedmen’s Bureau. 

THE SOUTH. 


—The Rev. Dr. Slaughter proposes to prepare a map which will 
give the latitude and longitude of all the parishes and churches in 
Virginia. If his map could give the latitude and longitade of 
churches in a spiritual sense it would be invaluable. 
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Science and Art. 


A ContrIVANCE FoR Raitway PassENGERS.—A new 
evice has been lately patented which is likely to 
be of great service to railway travelers. The article 
is asmall, thin card-case made of neatly plited metal 
und fastened by screws to the side of a valise or a 
trunk. The case is furnished with a cover like a box, 
vod is fitted with a lock and key, to permit of its 
being securely fastened after a card containing the 
name and address of the owner of the luggage has 
been inserted on the inside. When this is done the 
owner has practically a duplicate check on the regular 
baggage check he receives from the express or railroad 
baggage-master, and can thereafter travel with more 
contented comfort, feeling that he has his property 
doubly secured against loss. In case he should lose 
his check tag he can secure his property, with com- 
paratively little of the now unavoidable delay and vex- 
ation necessary to complete identification, by simply 
producing the key, unlocking the card case and exhib- 
iting his card to the baggage-master. Further than 
this, there could be no longer experienced any inability 
to discover the owner of the baggage. For in case the 
latter failed to come forward voluntarily, the card-case 
could be broken open and the necessary information 
as to its Ownership obtained. 


Evecrriciry APPLIED TO BaLitoons.—There is a bal- 
loon society in England and it inaugurated its winter 
session by a meeting at Lillie Bridge, West Brompton. 
The address was given by the president on an eiec- 
trical apparatus which is designed to prevent the 
gyrating of balloons and thereby improving the system 
of aerial navigation. The article in question is a disk, 
somewhat similar to the face of a compass, placed in 
the center of the car and poised on a vertical axis, 
Wien one side of the car is lower than the other the 
disk becomes immediately effective, and an electrical 
current is transmitted to a mugnetized point immedi- 
ately opposite, which places the car at the same in- 
stant in equilibrium. The battery which produces the 
electrical current at the same time acts on a small 
shaft running at the bottom of the car and turns a 
screw. The balloon it is claimed is thus made inde- 
pendent of gravitation, and will neither ascend nor 
descend. 


A new PRESERVATIVE.—It seems that for some time 
past there has been extensively employed throughout 
Germany a peculiar fluid substance, which has received 
the name of Carbolineum, and which being almost as 
fluid as water is very readily applied not alone to 
wovcd-work, but to hempen goods generally. Its pe- 
culiar recommendation is due to the fact that it forms 
an excellent preservative agent for articles liable to 
contact with damp soil, or for such as are purposely 
destined for prolonged immersion in water; for ex- 
ample, wooden piles and the mesh-work of fishing- 
nets. The new preservative is an oil, apparently of 
the petroleum class, and has been found to contain, 
amongst other compounds, about ten per cent. of car- 
bolic acid. One peculiar feature possessed by it is, 
that while it freely sinks into wood exposed to its ac- 
tion, and which it materially hardens, it does not close 
up the pores. 


‘*A Detective Camera,” for taking photographs of 
unsuspecting subjects, has lately been devised by M. 
Bonnaud. It is nothing more or less than an opera- 
glass with the fittings of a camera. The larger end 
of one barrel is fitted with a ground glass screen, on 
which the image is focused. The other barrel holds a 
tiny gelatine plate, which only requires a momentary 
exposure to receive a photographic impression. In ac- 
tion the contrivance is held against the chest, and the 
touch of a trigger uncovers the lens. The pictures 
taken are circular, and about the size of a crown- 
piece, but so perfect in detail that ia one case the 
number and letter on a policeman’s collar can, with 
the aid of a lens, be easily read. These Tom Thumb 
cameras are not yet in the market; but it is with some 
reason anticipated that they will be widely used. 


> 

UNDER THE NAME OF BANDIGER, OR ** TAMER,” an Aus- 
trian chemist some time ago offered to sell to his gov- 
ernment the secret of an anesthetic which he had 
discovered. This compound had, he claimed, the 
property vf rendering a human being utterly prostrate 
and defenseless in the space of a few seconds. The 
Austrian government not only refused to deal with the 
matter, but forbade the inventor, under pain of crim- 
inal proceedings, to divulge the secret to any one, or to 
continue his experiments in the same direction. 


Tae CHanninG Memoria, AT Newport, R.L, 
which is now approaching eompletion, is likely to be 
one of the most beautiful church edifices in this coun- 
try. The material of which it is built is a red granite 
from Old Lyme, Conn., conspicuously faced with gray 


granite quarried at Milford, N. H. The style of archi- 
tecture is the modern Gothic, and the spire, which is 
unusually graceful, rises one hundred and thirty feet 
from the ground. The interior will seat six hundred 
persons comfortably. Under each of the seats is an 
iron heating pipe which may be filled with steam. The 
ventilating apparatus is said to be the best obtainable, 
foul air being discharged from a double row of aper- 
tures in the top of the roof. With the exception of the 
pastor’s desk, which is of mahogany, all the visible 
wood-work in the building is of cherry. 


M. C. BoMBONNEL has issued a manifesto addressed 
‘**to the sportsmen of all countries,” inviting subscrip- 
tions toa vast lion-hunting preserve which he intends 
to found inthe wilds of Algeria. A _ pavilion fitted 
with every appliance and luxury forthe hunters’ com- 
fort is to form the center of this unique establishment. 
Lions and panthers are to be attracted to the surround- 
ing forest by the presence of old and broken-down an- 
imals, such as uorses, mules, goats, &c., which are to 
serve as bait. When the wild beasts find such food 
provided for them, they will soon learn to congregate 
in the neighborhood, when the sportsmen will, from a 
secure ambuscade, drop bullets intothem. It is to be 
hoped that subscribers will be so few in number that 
this establishment will never get beyond the paper 
Stage. 


ANOTHER PrRoJEOCTED Suip-CaNaL must be added to 
the long list of such ventures which is now occupying 
the attention of engineers in all parts of the civilized 
world. The new water-way is to connect the North 
Sea with the Baltic by cutting through the land from 
Gluckstadt to Kiel, so as tosave a journey of about six 
hundred miles round the peninsula of Denmark. The 
canal will be fifty miles long—less than half the length 
ofthe Suez Canal; and, asin the case of the latter, the 
engineers intend to utilize small lakes which lie in the 
way. It is said that an English Company is engaged 
in negotiations for the execution of the work. How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that English ships would 
benefit by theenterprise; for the route from Yarmouth 
to St. Petersburg could then te traced by a straight 
line. 


Books aud Authors. 


A KEEN CRITIC.' 

Readers of Appleton’s ‘‘ Journal,” and they ought to 
be many, have not failed to find continual pleasure and 
profit in its admirable editorial department, and have 
come to Jook to Mr. Bunce for clear and incisive treat- 
ment of current themes in art, literature, and social 
life. His insight into the difficult and attractive prob- 
lems presented in these fields is not always sure, but it 
is always keen and penetrative, and never fails to sug- 
gest some fresh significance to the reader. He is al- 
ways clear in his own mind—an admirable quality in 
a critic—and he generally succeeds in persuading his 
readers that what he thinks is, upon the whole, reason- 
able and right. The keenness with which Mr. Bunce 
shows the hollowness of a sham or the absurdity of an 
affectation in art is a quality greatly to be prized in 
the editor of a popular journal. The reading public, 
whose knowledge of art is limited even where their 
enjoyment of it is great, are at the mercy of a multi- 
tude of art writers whose only qualification for their 
work is afamiliarity with art terms. There is no de- 
formity in high art which does not find its apologist 
among these dogmatic scribes, who is always able to 
prove conclusively that the new eccentricity is in the 
line of normal art development. Mr. Bunce has a 
sharp pen for all this incompetent and perverse art 
work, and writes with refreshing good sense and vigor 
upon such topics. He says of realism, for instance : 


Bluff. For my part, I haven’t the slightest objection to people see- 
ing virions, but prefer that they should begin by seeing facta. The 
eculptor who translates all the thousand expressions that exist in the 
human figure will rival the Greek Phidias ; the landscapist who pos- 
sesses himself with all the facts of nature will outdo all his compet- 
itors. I point again to my group of trees; who will come and paint 
them? not feebly and vaguely, but reproduce them in al] their splen- 
dor. Whowill doit? Yon would find a hundred idealists to one 
with perceptions and hand vigorous enough for the task. Idealism 
is in fact the cheapest thing in the world: eo far from its being that 
which cultivated people only can comprehend, as the critics are con- 
stantly assuming, it is distinctly the thing that the crude, u'.trained 
public admire. See the wide fame of Doré. Here is an artist that, 
in black-and-white at least, meets all the theoretical requirements of 
your school. He has immense fecundity, boundless resources, and 
affluent imagination; he is utterly regardless of nature or truth, se- 
curing his effects by the most audacious exaggeration—and yet, while 
the public delight in his work, it is quite the fashion among artists 


and critics to sneer atit. His exuberant imagination leads him to 


extravagance, to theatrical sensation, to strained and antruthful de- 
lineations, to endless violence to the simplicity and truth of nature. 
And these things, which, if your setis right, ought to be virtues, 
are things which the better informed sum up against him as sins. 
They are of a character, let me say, which in the constitution of the 
human mind is sure to mark all affluent and over-teeming minds, 
The susceptible and uncritical public find pleasure in these mani- 


1 Bachelor Bluff'is H- Opinions, Sentiments and Disputations. By 
Oliver Bell Bunce, (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) | 


festations of power, but acute and cultured people prefer the modest 
beauty of nature. Then there is Bouguereau. It has become quite 
the fashion recently to sneer at this painter because his flesh-tints 
are so smooth, so merely pretty and refined, so devoid of robust 
vigor and vivid truth. Obviously these fault-finders are all wrong. 
Is it not truth that is wanted. Bouguerean’s imagination is on’ the 
side of sweet tints, of ideal grace and delicacy; he paints nude fig - 
ures through a haze of tender beauty. What right have any of us to 
complain, however lacking in virile force his work may be? Great 
artists are not realists, say the critics—they do not paint, eays Ham- 
erton, whatis but what is not. Hence, in Bouguereau’s paintings 
we must accept the artist’s conception of flesh, not flesh as we know 
it and see it. 

Artist. Every truly great painter p: ints nature not as it is, but as 
it enters his imagination. Art ceases to be art by becoming imita- 
tion. 

Bluff. This word imitation is very confusing and misleading. If 
by imitation is meant deceptive imitation—the painting of objects 
with such servile fidelity as to deceive one into the belief that he is 
looking upon real things—the thing is paltry enough. But I do 
not use the word imitation. Drawing the outlines of a tree, accord- 
ing to Ruskin, is not imitating a tree, but giving the form of a tree. 
The question is between nature sweetened and idealized, as a man 
may deeply dream it, or nature seized upon with all the force and 
spring of the mind, so as to make it captivatingly faithful. Now, 
one who paints nature as he sees it paints it as it is so far as he can 
realize it, if he does not see it as it is, his vision is abnormal, and 
assuredly this unfits him for the vocation. If he conscionsly painte 
it as it is not, painting it neither as it is nor as he sees it, what have 
we, then, but an artist substituting a fancy, a notion, a perverse and 
intentional fallacy, for the verities of creation? Such notions might 
in some instances be good, but have they any just reason for their 
being, and could they be more glorious than great Nature? And 
then, just as sure as we admit the principle that an artist may paint 
his own conceptions as nature, we shall open the door for every con- 
ceivable outcome of vanity, foolishness and grotesque fancy—euch 
as would soon cast art into a pit of darkness and delirium. 


Bachelor Bluff enjoys nothing more keenly than an 
opportunity to thrust his spear into some popular opin- 
ion which has nothing but self-conceit at the bottom: 


The picturesque! We talk a good deal avout the picturesque, 
but how many of us understand what it is? No, sir; we like 
to boast of our mountains, our cascades, our lakes, our forests, our 
rivera ; every summer the avenues of travel are crowded with throngs 
of pilgrims in search of what they call the picturesqne; and yet, if 
there were any true natural sense of the picturesque, it would be sure 
to be exhibited in the houses we build. Look at the villas, mansions, 
cottages, what-not, that ambition and wealth multiply all around ns, 
and see how rarely we see anything picturesque, or even really 
pleasing to an artisticeye. The big villas and pinch>eck cottages 
that abound in our suburba completely outrage every idea of the 
picturesque; in fact, we are never so hopelessly unpicturesque as 
when we are endeavoring to be picturesque. What people really 
like is prettiness. They want ornamented towers, Mansard-roofs, 
fresh paint, white walls, showy gardens, and strange novelties of all 
kinds—caster-boxes, pagodas, gilt cages, Swiss toys, an intermin- 
able range of fantastic devices, whose names no man knoweth. No 
one sec ms to have an idea of building a house that will look asif it 
grew a part of the landscape, but must set it like a ylittering paste 
jewel on a soiled finger, an abominable coutrast with its surround- 
ings. Then see how cold and uninhabitable most of the better kind 
of country places™ seem in their spotiess lawns, their shrubbery 
trimmed to an extreme of cold propriety, their dreary gravel-walka, 
their distant and reserved air, their whole atmosphere of restraint 
and human emptiness! There is no life, no soul, no heartiness, no 
hospitality, no comfort of felicity in those mausoleums, in which are 
buried human interests and passions. Many a humble cottage isa 
thousand times more inviting. I can not imagine myself living in 
them or dreaming in them; of finding in them life, or repose, or 
any form of human sweetness. When you build, sir, build with leas 
pretension, with better sense of mellow contrasts and quiet tones ; 
let nature be a little free, and art a little modest; give to your coun- 
try domicile the air of a rustic lase, coy and modest, and not the 
flash and cold disdain of a town belle. 


A good deal has been written of late about the Im- 
pressionist school of painting. Bachelor Bluff is dis- 
posed to examine the pictures of this school with a 
good deal of scepticism : 


The impressionists, it seems, condemn Anish in pictures. No 
doubt an ignorant notion prevails that smoothness and polish 
are the crowning qualities of a picture, and this form of emasculated 
prettiness should be denounced. But people who rush to the ex- 
treme of preferring rudeness and slap-dash to that true finish which 
completes and helps to render perfect, commit as absurd an error of 
judgment. There is a kind of finish which every one is entitled to 
expect in a work of art—the sort of finish found in the great masters. 
Artists of allschools and critica of all varieties of caprice have 
no difficulty in admiring Rubens, Raphael, Marillo, Titian, Van- 
dyck, and the host of great painters. There is no dispute in regard 
to these painters as to what is ‘finish’ and what is not; their 
paintings are felt to be complete; they are vital, they are rich in 
texture and color, definite as to form, satisfying as to drawing; 
they take posseesion of us fully; they give no opportanity for men 
to say they are lacking. whether in force or in finish. What new 
dogma is this, then, that so long as color is heaped on in a vigorous 
manner a picture must be accepted as complete, however crude and 
raw it may seem, however absolute is the evidence that the artist 
stopped before he had done? 

And their lack of finish is, nine times out of ten, simply inability 
to give finish. The sketches of almost every artist show indications 
of skill; the beginnings of art are always easy. It is only when 
sketches are developed into pictures that the full resources of the 
artist, his limitations as well as his resources, are made known. 
Many a sketch indicates breadth, freedom, ease, virility: the diffi- 
culty is, how to carry these qualities on to their legitimate end; how 
to do more than indicate and suggest—that is, howto perform. In 
every art just this difficulty arises. Many are the poets that have 
good ideas, readiness, abundant invention; but very few are the 
poets who attain sufficient mastery over their art to give the last 
finish, the touch of completeness, to their work ; and it is just this 
touch of completeness, this supreme finish, that separates great 
poetry from inferior poetry. The lesser poets are not so deficient in 
ideas as they are in knowledge of their art—that is, how to complete. 
There are thousands of stories and romances written that show 
lively imagination, considerable invention, good native talent—but 
how few that come up to the high standard of finish and complete- 
ness that alone makes greatness! Any sculptor can model the out- 
lines of a figure ; apprentices do this much in every Italian atelier ; 
it is exactly in and by finish that the accomplished master steps in 
and lifts the work to perfection. Painting is not different from the 
other arts in this particular. Every recognized great painting that 
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exists is ‘ finished ;’ every painting, in order to be great or worthy, 
must be finished—not made smooth or polished, of course, but 
brought to that state of completeness that the methods and processes 
of the work are hidden, so that one who looks at it sees textures and 
not paint, force by nature of completeness and not by ruggedness, 
things and not guesses at things. 

The point and common sense of this kind of writing 
evident; the most effective way of bringing its good 
qualities into general notice is to let it speak for itself, 
as in these copious quotations. Mr. Bunce is, in fact, 
a writer of uncommon freshness and point. His vivac- 
ity disguises sometimes the rea] acuteness and sound- 
ness of his judgment, but those who have read his 
brief but carefully written studies will value at its 
true worth the genuine critical insight and fine liter- 
ary qualities which characterize his work. 


Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity —a translation of which 
into English, by George Eliot, was originally published in 


1854, and now appears in a second edition (Boston : Hough-- 


ton, Mifflin & Co.)—has been translated into several of the 
European continental tongues, where it seems to have found 
more readers and larger results than have attended its Eng- 
lish form. It is a book of very singular characteristics, pro- 
foundly theistic in one aspect and thoroughly atheistic in an- 
other, abounding in keen and striking psychological analy- 
ses, and yet not wanting in the crudest and most fanciful 
notions respecting the humansoul. Its main thought is that 
Christianity, in every phase, corresponds to some truth or 
want of man ; but this is only because man has himself cre- 
ated Christianity out of his own cravings, and for the supply 
of hie needs. There is no objective religion given to man 
and becoming to him an inspiration and life, but religion, 
however legitimately demanded, or however loftily presented, 
can ultimately be only the product of the human aspiration. 
All theology is anthropology, and God is only man’s intuition 
of his own nature, or, in other words, he is the self-con- 
sciousness of man. But God is also the idealized essence 
of nature, and thus man and nature do not differ except that 
in man nature has become conscious of itself. There is no 
God distinct from nature and man. Of course, therefore, all 
moral obligation is only that which is self-imposed, and, con- 
sequently, law and right have nolonger any objective authority 
or significance. This anthropocentric view of all things ren- 
ders Feuerbach’s treatise profoundly fascinating to some gifted 
souls, who havesosublimely idealized human nature that good 
no less than evil seems to them attainable for a man, to any 
degree, by his own devisings alone: but it is a sad doctrine and 
has been fraught with sad results to those who have argued 
that because all right, and authority, and moral obligation 
are made by man, they can also be unmade by him at his 
will. We can, therefore, hardly welcome the republication 
of this book, which contains little that can make the good 
any better, while it has much that can make the bad worse. 
Norsk, Lapp and Finn; or, Travel Tracings from the 
North of Europe. By Frank Vinéent, Jr. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons.) Mr. Vincent has already written several successful 
books of travel. and has acquired the art of putting things 
clearly and simply. He is neither an imaginative nor an 
erudite traveler; the subtler phases of national character and 
mind do not discover themselves to him, nor does he feel 
sympathetically the traditions of national life. To say this is 
‘to say that he is nota traveler of genius; but he is, what is 
perhaps more useful, a traveler of keen observation, good 
sense and a susceptibility for the picturesque in scenery and 
manners. He seesthe things that people who stay at home 
would like to see, and he tells the story of his observation in 
an honest, straightforward fashion which holds the attention 
and commands confidence in his statements. As its title in- 
dicates, this volume is devoted to studies of the extreme 
north of Europe ; a region not generally visited by tourists, 
and full of interest, historically and geographically. The 
most striking incident in this record is undoubtedly the spec- 
tacle of the midnight sun; but the preparation for this mag- 
nificent natural display is mace in the passage of the traveler 
through the wonderfully impressive scenery of the arctic 
circle, and Mr. Vincent succeeds well in describing this region 
of awful desolation and beauty. He has an eye for national 
character and custom, and has drawn with a vigorous hand 
the Norsk, the Lapp, and the Finn as they appeared to him. 
His book has the value of extending the’ reader's acquaint- 
ance with the vast family of humanity, and it is so well 
written that whoever reads its first chapter will also read its 
last. 
Tne Foreigner in China. By L. N. Wheeler, D.D. (Chi- 
eago: 8. C. Griggs & Co.) Dr. Wheeler, for eight years 
missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church in China, 
preacher and editor, has given us in the space of 268 pages 
the substance of many bulky volumes on Chinese history and 
affairs; and given it in a shape to infrest and instruct the 
ordinary reader. The claims of high antiquity made 
for themselves by the Chinese, and by others for them, are 
somewhat toned down, as also their claims to prior invention 
of some of the chief forces of modern civilization. The 
troubles of the Chinese with western nations, resulting in the 
opium traffic on the one hand, and the opening of China to 
the world on the other, are boldly and clearly sketched; a 
chapter in history which England and France, and in some 
degree America, have good reason to be ashamed of, and 
which will bear to have a strong light thrown upon it till the 
wrong is righted so far as possible. The history of missions, 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, and the present difficulties 
and prospects are graphically told. He maintains that 
Protestant missions are not a failure. ‘‘ The land of Sinim 
appears to the Christian world, after the experiment of sixty 
generations, yielding an eloquent though unconscious testi- 
mony to the wisdom of God's plan of salvation.” The Ti- 
Ping Insurrection is one of the most interesting chapters, on 


-@ movement of singular and fascinating interest ; a move- 


ment whieh must have succeeded, as it would seem, 


but for foreign interference. We commend Dr. Wheeler's 


book to all who,.in a brief space, would get an intelligent 


view of Chinese affairs. The book is gracefully dedicated to — 


the Rev. 8. Wells Williams, D.D., LL.D. 

The Orthodox Theology of To Day. By Newman Smyth 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) The author of ‘* The 
Religious Feeling,” and ‘‘ Old Faiths in New Light,” has 
already secured a large audience for all he has to say. The 
clearness of strength of his style and the honesty and fresb- 
ness of his thought command instant attention. This 


volume contains six sermons “ originally prepared in an- | 


swer to certain objections which had been urged against 
evangelical teaching in the columns of a loca] newspaper,” 
but as the objection is common this answer is adapted to 
any place. The advance in thought is clearly stated, and 


attitude of the church towards certain truths. The author 
discusses ‘‘The Churches and Creeds,” *‘ Does Orthodoxy 
misunderstand God?” ‘* Forgiveuess and Suffering,” and 
gives three sermons to thoughts on the Future Lifes We 
commend the volumes very heartily. More such preaching 
would make sturdy believers, and weaken the forces of in- 
fidelity. The strength of truth bears error to the ground. 
The clear enunciation of what 1s believed4o-day robs blatant 
infidelity of its power among men, and Mr. Smyth is doing 
valuable service in this direction. 

Christianily’s Challenge (Chicago: Cushing, Thomas & 
Co.) is a book of eleven discourses by Dr. Herrick Johnson, 
delivered for the most part in Farwell Hall on Sunday after- 
noons—a series following after Dr. Gibson's. These dis- 
courses are refreshing specimens of positive preaching. 
Though not an original thinker, Dr. Johnson puts the truth 
in a brisk and forceful way. confident of his ground, and 
speaking from the heart. Less apologetics and more aggres- 
sive manifestation of the truth in the pulpits of the land 
would enhance their power. Christianity does not need de- 
fending but propagating. Itis not begging for a place in the 
world ; it has made a place for itself from which it cannot be 
dislodged. It challenges attention investigation, and ac- 
ceptance by reason of whatit is, and what it has done, and 
what it proposes todo. We like the attitude of these dis- 
courses, as well as their matter, and wish that other preach- 
ers would take note of it, and quit their apologetics for 
preaching a Gospel that never needed aught but to be 
preached, with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven, to 
vindicate itself. 

The Mosaic Era. By John Munro Gibson, D.D. (A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co.) This is a volume of twenty-four ex- 
pository lectures following on after the manner of the au- 
thor’s *‘ Ages Before Moses.”’ These lectures, like the pre- 
ceding, aim at being practical and expository, and only so 
far critical as may be necessary to this end. The many 
grave questions of date, authorship, etc., are only hinted at, 
with brief but significant references to Egyptian history. 
The book, therefore, differs quite materially from Dr. Geikie’s 
‘* Old Testament Studies.”” It can hardly be said that Dr. 
Gibson fulfills the promise of his earlier book, entitled ‘‘ The 
Foundations,” as to freshness and vigor. The book is beau- 
tifully printed, and issued in Randolph's excellent style, and 
the contents are sound and edifying. clearly put and quite 
readable. We agree with the author in the practical worth 
for spiritual edification of the Old Testament Seriptures. 


tains three brief essays on ‘‘ Jehovah,” ‘‘Israel,” and 
‘* Christ,”’ sustaining and explaining views held in the text. 


A Short. History of the Bible. By Bronson C. Keeler. (Chi- 
cago: Century Publishing Co.) This is an attempt, by the 
compilation of many facts and the suppression of much 
truth, to destroy confidence in the Scriptures. It is a curi- 
ous case of special pleading, but notwithstanding the bold 
assertion that ‘‘the Bible is hardly more than -three centu- 
ries old,” and that those who are distinguished for their 
learning whe now believe it to be the inspired word of God 
are the men who either directly or indirectly are making 
their living out of it,”’ the books will still be received, loved 
and taught till ‘‘ all shall know the Lord, from the least even 
to the greatest.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Mr. Bancroft’s next two volumes are promised for the 
present season. 

—‘* Mother Goose”’ is Kate Greenaway’s subject for the 
coming holidays. 

~Schiller’s poem of ‘‘ Nenie"’ has been set to music by 
Johannes Brahms. 

—‘* St. James’s Magazine ”’ is to have a Christmas story by 
Julian Hawthorne. 

—A movement is in progress for the formation at Paris of 
a French Shakespeare society. 

—Mr. George M. Towle will soon have ready ‘‘ Raleigh,” 
in his series of ‘‘ Heroes of History.” 

—Izaak Walton’s house in London is about to disapear be- 
fore the march of ‘‘ public improvement.” 

—Hachette & Co., the Paris publishers, are said to do an 
annual business of from £700,000 to £800,000. 

—The third volume of Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s ‘* Life of 
Napoleon III.” is in press, completing the work. 

—Rumor has it that Mr. Herbert Spencer’s visit to Egypt 
will result in his marriage to an American heiress. 

—The famous Sunderland Library is to be offered for sale 
in two portions, beginning with the first in December. 

—L. Clarkson’s ‘‘ Indian Summer,” E. P. Dutton’s Christ- 
mas book of last year, is republished this Fall in England. 


—A Jewish paper announces an interesting “ find” of MSS. 
belonging to Mendelssohn, in an antiquary’s shop at Berlin. 

—Mr. Thomas Hughes has written out his recollections of 
Dean Stanley for an early number of ‘* Harper’s Magazine.” 
—There is said to be a considerable demand for books 
printed in large type, for the use of old people whose sight is 
dim. 


the honest thinker accepts without further doubt the changed | 


And this portion is especially fruitful. The appendix con-. 


—The venerable poet Vesel-Kosetski, of Trieste, has com- 
pleted a trauslation of the *‘ Divina Commedia” into Slave- 
nian 

—-A good deal of complaint is making about the prolonged 
closing of public libraries in the larger cities during the suin- 
mer seuson. 

—Professor Ernest Curtius, the eminent historian, has 
been nominated for rector of the University of Berlin the 
coming year. 

—Brockhaus, of Leipzig, announces a thirteenth edition of 
hia ‘* Conversations-Lexicon.” which has been in existence 
since 1796. 

—Walt Whitman has been out to Concord to see Emerson, 
and has been entertained both by him and by the Papyrus 
Club in Boston. 

—Mr. Cesnola is reported to be making good progress in 
his new work descriptive of his explorations in Cyprus. Ita 
title will be *‘ Salaminia.” 

—Mr.—formerly the Rev.—O B. Frothingham, bas re- 
turned from Europe, and will now go forward with his ‘*Biog- 
raphy of Dr. George Ripley.” ; 

—‘*Bull Run Russell,” who came to this country lately 
with an English party. including the Duke of Sutherland, fs 
writing an account of bis trip. 

—Another book is cut on Fiji. by John Horne. It is more 
scientific in its aims than Miss Gordon Cumming’s, which ia 
largely descriptive and picturesque. 

—Routledge’s ‘* Christmas Number” for 1881 will contain 
pictures and stories by eminent artists of both England and 
America, with a cover by Giacomelli. 

—Somebody ought to write a book about George Borrow, 
who clearly was one of the most picturesque literary figures 
which this century has produced in England. 

—A new illustrated monthly magazine appears this month 
in London, its title, ‘‘ Art and Letters,” indicating its charac- 
ter and aims. Remington & Co. are the publishers. 

—In ‘The Story of the Gospel” Mr. Charles Foster has 
attempted to write the life of Jesus Christ in a form for 
young people. It will be published in Philadelphia 

—Mark Twain has a new volume, ‘ Prince and Pauper,” 
to be published ia London by Chatto & Windus. It wil! be 
fully illustrated in the style of ‘‘ A Tramp Abroad.” 

—Dr. Delius, of Bonn, the distinguished German Shake- 
spearean, speaks highly of the proofs of Dr. Schipper’s 
forthcoming History of Old English Verstfication 

—We do not for a moment believe that the Rev. Wm. M. 
Baker wrote ‘* Homoselle”’ inthe Round Robin Series. If 
he did he has changed his pen and got a new manner. 

—Mr. Archibald Forbes has reached the United States, and 
is on his way across the continent to take ship at Sun Fran- 
cisco for Australia, where he has engagements to lecture. 

—Under the the title of ‘* Untraveled France” Mise 
Betham-Edwards will soon publish a narrative of her excur- 
sions and sojourns in Le Morvan, Burgundy, ard Auvergne. 

.—Sampson Low & Co. will shortly publish the second 
volume of Mr. Bucknall’s translation of Viollet-le-Due’s 
Lectures on Architecture,” with the original illustrations 
and an index. 

—George Munro’s *‘ Seaside Library” now comprises one 
thousand different works by American and English authors, 
each complete in itself, and sold at prices ranging froro six 
to twenty cents. 

—Meesrs. John T. Morse and Henry Cabot Lodge have 
resigned their positions as editors of the ‘* International Re- 
view,” and their connection with it will close with the No- 
vember number. 

—Robert Morgan, of Quebec, has issued a collection of 
‘‘Chansons Populaires de Canada,” compiled by M. Ernest 
Gagnon. [he old and interesting ballads it contains are still 
sung in Lower Canada. 

—Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. begin at once the issne of 
a new serial entitled ‘‘Our Homes, and How to Make Them 
Healthy.” A large number of contributors will do their beet 
to make its pages instructive. 

—Hodder & Stoughton, the religious publishers of London, 
have begun the issue of a new weekly paper called ‘* The 
Clerical World,” the specialty of which will be reports in 
full and careful outlines of the best sermons of the day, with 
Biblical comments, notes on the Prayer-Book, etc. 

—At the annual book trade sale, just closed, Porter & 
Coates, Philadelphia, were the purchasers of the stereotype 
plates of the Alger Books, comprising thirty-three volumes, 
among the most popular of which are the ‘‘ Ragged Dick 
Series,” ‘‘Luck and Pluck Series” and *‘ Tattered Tom 
Series.”” The price brought was $11,000. 

—A forthcoming volume of the journals and letters of 
the late Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, will comprise conver- 
sations with and anecdotes of Carlyle, Buckland, Dean 
Trench, John Stuart Mill, Coleridge, Sterling, Bunsen, 
Wordsworth, and a number of other English notabilities of 
the present century, whom the author numbered on her list 
of friends. Miss Fox belonged to one of the oldest and best 
known Quaker families in Cornwall. 

—A new edition is announced of Ogilvie’s ‘‘ Imperial Dic- 
tionary of the English Language,” revised and enlarged by 
Charles Annandale. The work was originally published 
some thirty years ago, and the revision bas been in prepara- 
tion for about ten years. It comprises 130,000 entries,which 
is considerably in advance of either Webster or Worcester; 
and it will be illustrated with upwards of 3,000 woodcuts. It 
will appear in four volumes, of which the first is promised 
for Nov. Ist. 

—Harper & Brothers will soon have ready the ‘‘ Complete 
Works of Oliver Goldsmith,” in four volumes, edited by 
Peter Cunningham. This has long been recognized as the 
standard edition of Goldsmith’s works, and has heretofore 
only been obtainable from the English publishers. The next 
volumes in Rolfe’s handy volume Shakespeare will be 
‘* Antony and Cleopatra” and *‘ Measure for Measure.” Os- 
car Browning, M. A., has written a ‘‘ History of Educational 
Theories,” which this house will soon publish. 
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THE ROUND OF LIFE. 
Pr ALEXANDER LAMONT. 


Two children down by the shining strand, 
With eyes as blue as the summer sea, 
While the sinking sun fills all the land 
With the wlow of a golden mystery: 
Laughing alond at the sea-mew’s cry, 
Gazing with joy on its snowy breast, 
Tul the first star looks from the evening sky, 
And the amber bars stretch over the west. 


A soft green del! by the breezy shore, 
A sailor lad and a maiden fair; 
Hand clasped in hand, while the tale of yore 
Is borne avain on the listening air. 
For love is youny, thouch love be old, 
And love aione the heart can fill; 
And the dear old tale, that has been told 
In the days cone by, tx spoken stil. 


A trim-tiiit home on a sheltered bay : 
A wife looking out on the glistening sea ; 
A prayer for the loved one far away, 
And prattling inps ‘neath the old roof-tree ; 
A lifted latch and a radiant face 
By the open door in the falling might ; 
A welcome home and a warm embrace 
From the love of bix youth and his children 
bright. 


An aged inan in an old arm-chair ; 
A golden lignt from the western eky ; 
His wife by his side, with her silvered hair, 
And the open book of God close by, 
Sweet on the bay the gloaming falls, 
And bright is the glow of the evening star; 
But dearer to them are the jasper walle 
And tre golden streets of the Land afar. 


An old churchyard on a green hillside, 
Two lying still in their peaceful reat ; 
The fisherman's boats going out with the tide 
In the flery glow of the amber west. 
Children’s Jaughter and old men’s sighs, 
The night that foilows the morning clear, 
A rainbow bridging our darkened skies, 
Are the round of our lives from year to year! 
(Chambers’s Journal. 
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CURIOUS BEQUESTS 


It was for strictly selfish ends that John 
Ashton four hundred years ago, gave certain 
premises to the Fisbmongers’ Company con- 
ditionally upon the annivesrary of his ** obit” 
being solemnly celebrated with note and 
ringing of bells in the church of St. Sepul- 
chre; and that John Heron, a century later, 
conveyed some messuages and tenements to 
he same company, to pay annually five 
marks of lawful money of England for the 
augmentation of the benefice of the Blessed 
Lady of Little Ilford, providing the holder of 
that benefice remembered to make particular 
mention of his benefactor in his praises to 
Almighty God. So, too, Richard Mervayle 
bequeathed property, now worth nine hun- 
dred pounds a year, to the Vintners’ Coim- 
pany with injunctions to expend the annual 
proceeds upon prayers for his soul. Trusts 
of this surt, coming under the ban as be- 
quests for superstitious uses, have been long 
since diverted to other purposes. 

Another method favored by your ancient 
citizen desirous of Keeping his memory green 
was to leave money to insure the delivery of 


al appropriate discourse on the anniversary 


of his death. Our forefathers had great faith 
in the power of preaching, and were given to 
providing for the preaching of sermons upon 
particular saints’ days, and the anniversaries 
of particular events, such as the destruction 
of the Armada, the Martyrdom of Charles L., 
and the discovery of the Powder Plot. Will- 
iam Lamb left funds to pay for the preach- 
ing of four sermons every year in the church 
of St. James-in-the-Wall, at the rate of six 
shillings and eightpence per sermon. Under 
the will of William Barlow, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, who died in 1690, the Fishmongers’ 
Company vecame possessed of a hundred 
pounds for lending out in sums of twenty-five 
pounds at three per ceut.; the interest to be 
devoted to the following purposes: Thirteen 
shillings and fourpence to be paid for the 
preaching of a sermon in Croydon Church on 
the anniversary of the founding of Whitgaft's 
Hospital; three shillings and fourpence to 
the Viear of Croydon for announcing the ser- 
mon the preceding Sunday; thirteen and 
fourpence to be spent on a dinner to the poor 
of the said hospital, and ten shillings put into 
its common box; thirteen and fourpence to 
be divided among poor freemen of the Fish- 
mongers’ Company; and the remaining six 
shillings and ceightpence to be retained by 
the compauy itself for seeing these things 
performed. 

Under another bequest, the churchwardens 
of St. Clement’s, Eastcheap, are entitled to 
claim ten shillings every Thursday before 
Easter, to provide two turkeys for the parish- 
joners, to be eaten at their annual “* reconcil- 
ing feast.’ We find another jovial citizen 
bequeathing three pounds per annum to the 
Goldsmith’s Company to pay for a dinner; 


another leaving one pound six shillings and 
| eightpence to pay for a dinner for the govern- 
ors of the Mercers’ Company, and the like 
amount for cake and wine to follow; while a 
third expected the Cutlers to make merry 
upon three shilling and fourpence; and fif- 
_ teen shillings was held sufticient to provide a 
Christmas feast for the churchwardens ves- 
_trymen, and overseers of a fourth donor's 
parish. 

Just three centuries ago, Lady Mildred 
Burghly directed the Haberdashers’ Com- 
pany to expend annually four pounds six 
shillings and eightpenee upon twenty 
**messes’’ for twenty poor householders or 
widows; each mess to consist of twopenny- 
worth of beef, one pennyworth of wheaten 
bread, and one penny in money. Later 
on, John Banks left the Barbers’ Com- 
pany twenty shillings a year forever, that 
| upon the cleventh of May twelve poor nem- 
bers of the com»any might each receive 
_twopence in money, a twopenny loaf, a 
wooden platter, and his propoftion of six 
stone of beef. A dole of bread was a very 
common benefaction when the penny loaf 
was a good deal bigger than it is at the pres- 
-entday. Notable among such gifts was that 
of Barbara Burnell, who bequeathed three 
hundred pounds to the Clothworkers’ Com- 
pany wherewith to buy land, and from the 
income thereof give seven pounds a year to 
the parson and churchwardens of the parish 
of Stanmore, to distribute a shillingsworth 
of bread among the parish poor every Sun- 
day, psy the clerk a couple of shillings for 
keeping her movument clean, and expend 
the remains in woolen cloth to make waist- 
coats and safeguards for six poor women. 
Another Burnell supplemented this gift with 
sufficient to provide the recipients of the 
bread with adue allowance of good Suffolk 
cheese. 

Considerations of space forbid detailed 
mention of the many gifts of clothes, fagote, 
coal, and charcoal, included among the char- 
itable trusts of the city companies: but we 
must note how Thomas Jordeyn, who, in 
1465, left sufficient to furnish sixteen poor 
freemen and freewomen of the craft of Fish- 
mongers with a wi':ter’s fuel, desired that the 
Lord Mayor might take the oversight of the 
distribution, and directed three shillings and 
fourpence to be paid to the common clerk to 
remind His Lordship to do so.—[Chambers’s 
Journal. 


FREAKS OF FASHION. 


The adoption of the fashionable ecrue 
color in linen and lace has a parallel in the 
twelfth century. Isabella, daughter of Philip 
IL, made a vow not to change her linen till 
Ostend was taken. Unfortunately, the siege 
lasted three years, a prolongation of time 
which did not possibly enter into the lady’s 
head when her vow was made; yet her 
character for veracity was so high that it was 
believed she kept her vow; hence the ladies 
adopted as the fashionable color a yellowish 
dingy shade which they christened [ Jsebeau. 

The wigs that used to be combed out with 
such grace by the young gallants of the last’ 
century, whether in a lady’s drawing-room, 
at court, or in church, were most expensive 
adornments. Stcele laments that even in his 
day they cost forty guineas. Mrs. Thomas, 
the clever friend of Pope, mentions that her 
grandfather ‘‘was very nice in the mode 
of that age, his valet being employed 
some hours every morning in starching his 
beard and curling his whiskers.’’ It is re- 
corded that in the reign of Elizabeth—who 
seems equally to have patronized the follies 
of fashion and the wisdom of great men— 
two lovers sitting side by side could not take 
each other by the hand. The gentlemen then 
wore enormously stuffed-out doublets, and 
the ladies immense farthingales. 

About 1776 the ladies in England were in 
the habit of wearing immense head-dressee, 
made of hair, wool, wire, and feathers. 
Foote ridiculed it on the stage on one oc- 
casion in the presence of the king and queen, 
his head-dress being one yard in width. It 
was so contrived that as he left the stage it 
fell bit by bit to pieces. causing great amuse- 
ment. Her Majesty, who was noted for the 
smaliness and good taste of her head-dresses, 
laughed very heartily at the exhibition. Ina 
newspaper of that period a humorous story is 
told of alady in Covent Garden, who, hap- 
pening to look over her window whilst wear- 
ing one of these immense head-dresses, at- 
tracted the notice of the people below. See- 
ing this, she endeavored to withdraw ; but 
unfortunately the head-dress had caught on a 
nail in the upper part of the window, and 
extrication was for the time impossible, her 
position affording infinite diversion to the 
spectators. ‘‘ At length,’ says the chronicler, 


‘by a violent jerk backwards, she withdrew 


her fashionable folly.” 
- When the French nation reached its height | 


considered connected with the aristocracy 
carried about with them at least one pantin. 


pulling a string, suddenly jerked out arms 
and legs; exactly like those which may be 


These were amall wooden dolls, which, by | 


seen adorning the hats of *‘ swells’’ on a Der- 
by day. The rage for them was immense. 
Nobles, gentlemen, and even grave ecck sias- 
tics were to be seen carrying them about and 
playing with them. A somewhat similar rage 
for comfits existed in the reign of Henry IIL. 
of France. When the body of the Duc de 
Guise was found, after the battle of Blois, be 
had his e omfit-box in his hand. 

In 1586 the ladies carried hand-mirrors 
attached to their chaletains, and, like Narcis- 
sus, were perpetually admiring their own 
charms. This excited the deepest indignation 
of Jean des Caures, a stern old moralist of 
the time, and he emphatically menaced them 
with the extremest penalties of the other 
world. 

Who would have believed that so late as 
1751 the dress of a dandy should have con- 
sisted of a black velvet coat, a green and sil- 
ver waistcoat, yellow velvet breeches, and 
blue stockings! A satirical writer of about 
the same period gives a biting sketch of one 
of his contemporaries: ‘‘A coat of light 
green, with sleeves too small for the arms, 
and buttons too big for the sleeves; a pair of 
Manchester five stuff-breeches, without any 
money in the pockets; clouded silk stockings 
but no legs; a club of hair behind larger than 
the head that carries it; a hat of the size of a 
sixpence on a block not worth @ farthing.” 
No doubt the same gentleman could paint a 
picture of the dress of our own time which 
would appesr as ridiculous to the gentleman 
with the green coat as bis own does to us.— 
{Chambers’s Journal. 


ENGLISH SYMPATHY FOR THE 
PRESIDENT. 


This sympathy (for President Garfield) 
was, in Great Britain, not merely ‘ wide- 
spread,” it was universal, and it was real, 
with a reality not always present when kings 
die. It was visible in classes on which po- 
litical events make little impression. ‘* I can- 
not think,” said an old lady who had read 
every telegram from Long Branch, ‘ what 
makes me cry,” crying the while as for a 
friend. Itis not false, though itis rhetorical, 
to say that, owing to the new facilities of 
intere ication, the eighty-three mill- 
ions of white persons who now think in Eng- 
lish stood around the President's bed, and 
that among them there were not five hundred 
who would not have made some sacrifice to 
aid him in his struggle. The fact is a mar- 
velous one, and one that may yet affect the 
history of the world. but it is not inex- 
plicable. All Englishmen, apart altogether 
from the direct influence an American Presi- 
dent may have upon their future, are keenly 
interested in the only Englishman who reigns 
by election; at heart solicitous that an office 
which half of them feel must one day exist in 
England also, should never be lowered by is 
possesser. There is more of pain in the English 
bitterness when men like Andrew Johnson 
arrive at the Presidency than Americans sus— 
pect. This permanent interest was deepened 
to the uttermost by tbe circumstances, by the 
English horror of assassination, as an unfair 
as well as cruel crime; by admiration of 
the temper of the American people, revealed 
in that instantaneous hush of the factions 
which followed Guiteau’s act: and, above all, 
by the strong regard—almost love—which 
arose toward the sufferer himself. General 
Garfield was unknown here before his wound, 
except as a man who had risen from nothing, 
and who wished that public debts should be 
paid; but before he died it was. recognized 
that the Union had elected asecond President 
of the Lincoln type; astrong man with a con- 
science and a will; a man with a character 
firm and serious, though lit up with flashes 
of that humor, half-kindly and half-grim, 
which marks the best men of the West. 
—[Lonadon Spectator. 


It is a sad fact that during and under 
the weight of this great Presidential office 
four have died—two plagued te death by the 
importunities of place hunters and two by the 


| disappointed an.bition. Are these to be treated 
her head only, docked of ita enormous super- | as incidents of liberty or as circumstances of 
structure, which hung on the aforesaid nail | the great fabric of our Government? Let us 
for nearly an hour, to her no small mortifica- | consider whether this strife for oftice—the 
tion and confusion—a glaring monument of | place-man’s pride, the statesman’s scandal 
| and the nation’s shame-—cannot in some way 


be averted. Who shall stand before this peo- 


of folly and wickedness, just before the Rev- ple, between the living and the dead Presi- 
olution broke out and flooded the land with | dents, that this plague may be stayed ?”’— 
misery and. bloodshed, all who desired to be. 


[W. M. Evarts. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEAH. 
(The. receipt of all new publieations delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper wilt be acknow!- 
edged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
sill eonfer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in this respect. Accompanying memor- 
anda of prices are desirable in all cazex. | 


LlouGuTON, MIFFLIN & Co. 


By B. Bjornson, 
Leaflets from Standard Authors 
Compiled by Josephine Hodydon. 
AM. ‘TRACT Suc. 
* Opening Plain Paths.” By Howe Benning. 
TYNE PUBLISHING Co. 
“The Emigrant’s Friend.” By Major Jones. 
LITTELL & Co. 
* Litteli’s Living Age.” Fifth Series. 
P. PUTNAM’s Sons, 
” By Thomas Fowler. 
By Kathanne Ty- 


English Philosophers. 

* A Scandinavian Summer.” 
ler. 

* Newfoundland to Manitoba.” 
Kae. 

* The Aniobiography of Mark knthe rford.”” Ed- 
ited by Keuben Shapcott. 

ARTHUR SCHMIDT. 

By A. H. Palmer and 


By Wm. Frazer 


“Songs of Triumph.” 
RK. P. Wright. 
| SAMUEL BAGSTER & SON. 
* The Hebrew Student’s Manual.” 
SCRIBNERS SONS. 
The International Revision Commentary -— 
Mark. By Philip Schaff, D.D. 
** Phaeton Rogers.”” By Rossiter Johnson. 
* Roundabout Rambles.” By Frank A. Stock- 
* Tales Out of School.” By Frank A. Stockton. 
LipPINCcoTT & Co. 
** Notes of a Pianist.” 
schalk, 
* The Mystery of Lamlet.” 
*Swedenborg aud tie New Age,” 
A. Beaman. 
Popular Series leaders —r iret, Second, Third 
and Fourth. 


By Louis Moreau Gott- 


By Edward Vining. 
By Edmund 


D. APPLETON & Co 
** Household Hints.””. By Emma Whitcomb Bab- 
cock. 
** Roses and Myrtles.” 
wall. 
* The Bloody Chasm.” By De Forrest. 
** Michael Strogoff.””. By Jules Verne. 
*- Picturesque XI. and XII. 
LEYPOLDT?T. 
** The Publishers’ Annual Trade List.” 
T. B. PETERSON. 
** Prince of Beffrey.” By ‘Thomas May. | 
JaMEs R. & Co. 
By William Makepeace Thackeray, 


By Sarah Jerusha Corn- 


* Ballads.” 
ROBERTS Bros. 
Overtheway’s Kemembrance.” By Juli- 
ana Horatia Ewing. 
Cross-Patch, and other Poems.” By Susan 
Coolidge. 
“Two Cabin Boys.” 
THos. NELSON & SON. 
“Indian Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil.” 
Ginn & Heatu. 
By William F. Allen. 
By Henry Warren. 


By Louis Kousselet. 


** Germania and Agricola.” 

“The Human Figure.” 
Art Handbook Series. 

Geo. Munro, 17 to 27 Vandewater St., 
(Seaside Library.) 

* Visited on the Children.” By Theo. Gift. 

“The Fatal Lilies.” By the author of ** Dora 
Thorne.” 

“A Thorny Path.” By Hesba Stretton. 

Missing Marriage Certificate.” By Maryza- 
ret wee. 

“The Love thai Loves Alway.” By E. Owens 
Blackburne. 

** My Sister the Actress.” 

MAGAZINES. 

Presbyterian Review, Penn Monthly, American 

Journal of Science, Bankers’ Mayazine. 


WEDDING and Birthday Presents, 


at VAN KLEEK, CLARK & CO.’S, 23 wer 
Post-office. 


PORTRAIT ALBUMS. 
CADES.. 


By Florence Marryatt. 
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4 20 


AND HDKF. CASES....... 3 0) 
PLUSH AND GOLD PAPETERIES 
WRITING 


GILT AND BRONZE LINKSTANDS 
OLIVE WOOD INKSTANDS....... 
POCKET 


Fl 
PLUSH A 
FRAMES 


And a large assortment of VIENNA and PARISIAN 
NOVELTIES. 
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A. G. ARMSTRONG & SON 


Just Ready,a New low Libveve Edition of 


Milman’s Complete Works, 


With Tabse of Contents and full Indexes. Printed 
Srom large type, on laid, tinted paper, in 8 vols., 
crown 8vo, strongly bound in extra cloth. 


PRICE 812.00 PER SET (Reduced from $24.50.) 
THis NEw EDITION comprises 


2 Vols. 


History of the Jews, - = 
History of Christianity, - 2 Vols. 
History of Latin Christianity, 2 Vols. 

Dr. Milman has won lasting po oer as an his- 
torian hy his three great works, History of the Jews, 
and Histor 


History Christianity, ry of Latin 
Christianity. These works link on to each other, 
and bring the parrative down from the beginning of 


all history to the middle period of the modern era. 
They are the work of the scholar, a conscientious 
student and a Christian philosopher. Dr. Milman 
prepared this new edition 80 as to give it the benefit 
of the results of more recent research. In the notes, 
and in detached appendices to the chapters, a variety 
of very importan are critically 


THIS NEW ISSUE OF MILMAN’S 
WORKS, in 8 vols., contains AN 
AVERAGE OF OVER 900 PAGES 
per volume. (Formerly published in 
14 vols.) 


NEW EDITIONS of STANDARD WORKS: 


(Uniform with Millman.) Greatly Reduced Prices. 


Charles Lamb’s Complete Works. 


3 vols., cloth, 83. 75 (Reduece from $7.50). With 
a Life by Dr. T. N. TALFouRD. Including ELIA 
and ELIANA . With steel portrait. 


Hallam’s Complete Works. 


New Edition. 6 vols., complete index, etc., 87.50 
(reduced from $17.50). Comprising una- 
bridged editions o 


Constitutional History of England, 2 Vols. 
Middle Ages of Europe, - - «+ 2 Vols. 
Literature of Europe, em a 3 Vols. 


Disraeli’s Complete Works. - 
Price, 87.50. (Reduced from $15.00.) Comprising 


Curiosities of Literature, - 3 Vols. 
Amenities of Literature, 1 Vol, 
Calamities and Quarrels of Authors, 1 Vol. 
Literary Character, Men of Genius, 1 Vol. 


Michaud’s History of the Crusades, 


A New Edition. With Preface and Supplementary 
‘Chapter by H. W. Masige. In3 
crown Svo, price, $3.75 


_ “,* For sale by all booksellers. Copies sent by 
mail or express, expense prepaid, on receipt of 
printed price, by 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


714 Broadway, New York. 
THE LEGEN. D OF 


ST. OLAF'S KIRK. 


GEORGE HOUGHTON, 


‘* Little Classic” style. 


New Edition. $1.00. 


‘*THE LEGBND OF ST. OLAF’s KIRK,” of 
which # very tasteful new edition has just 
been published, is, according to the news- 
paper critics : 

One of the most elegant, beautifully written and 
interesting tales in blank verse that has ever 
been written by an American. The legend is a 
Scandinavian one, and it has been finely told by 
Mr. George Houghton, in vigorous verse, in the 
language of which the lusty Anglo-Saxon words 
predominate. Mr. Tennyson himself could not 
have told the story better.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


A well-written poem, and one of more than ordi- 
nary literary merit, founded on a Scandinavian 
legend, The author has caught the true spirit of 
his theme, and we shall expect that, as the deeper 
merits of his production become recognized, other 
and larger editions will be required to meet the de- 
mand for it.—{The Churchman (New York). 

The dramatic power is impressive; life among 
the Norsemen is vividly pictured.—{Providence 
Journal, 

Mr. Houghton’s sympathetic study of Norse le- 
gends bears fruit in a very sincere and beautiful 
rendering of this tragic story of love, constancy, 
and death. There is no richer mine of poetry than 
that from which he has drawn the materials of his 
poem. His verse is simple, natural and strong.— 
(Christian Union. 

The great beauty of this poem, its wealth of at- 
tractiveness.—(The American (Philadelphia). 

- A narrative poem of great beauty; full of music 
and poetic im :gery.—[{Cincinnati Commercial. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers ; or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Pastore, and »Libra- 


blishera, New- ork. 


‘* We have now SPIRITUAL SONGS in our 
church, prayer-meeting, and Sunday- school, 
and we like them in each place. Our Session 
gives to the whole series its waqeel ap- 
proval.” Rev. JAMES McLEop, 
Pastor Central Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

(In the city of Buffalo alone, nine 
priminent churches are already using 
some of these books. In six of the 
churches the entire series is in use.) 


THE SPIRITUAL SONGS SERIES 
OF HYMN AND TUNE BOOKS, 


By Rev. CHARLES 8S. ROBINSON, D.D. 
The latest books by this suthor, whose 


famous ‘‘Songs for the Sanctuary” has 


had a sale of more than half a million 
of copies, now comprise this series, as 
follows: ‘‘Spiritual Songs 
FOR CHURCH AND CHOIR,” 
Containing 1,086 hymns, 509 tunes, 
chants, ete.; richly and strongly bound, 
and printed on tinted paper. Rev. J. E 
Twitchell, of Cleveland, Ohio, whose 
church—the Euclid Avenue Congrega- 
tional—has recently adopted it, says: 
‘‘We are fully satisfied that we have 
made selection of the best book extant.” 
Retail price, $1.50, with large discounts 
to churches. Tie edition 
FOR SOCIAL WORSHIP, 
Compiled from the large work (with 
some valuable additions), for prayer- 
meetings and smaller churches, contains 
553 hymns, 330 tunes. The New York 
Observer considers it ‘* comprehensive, 
sufficient, convenient, and excellent.” 
Rev. Geo. L. Little, Missionary, Ne- 
braska, says: ‘‘It is just the thing for 
our mission churches.” Pres. Seelye, 
of Amherst College, says: ‘* We find it 
better adapted to our wants than any 
collection we have employed before.” 75 
cents, with special rates to churches. The 
latest issue of the seriesis ‘‘Spiritual Songs 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL,” 

A book of 192 pages, richly bound in red 
cloth and strongly sewed, containing 
hymns and tunes of a high class, intended 
to cultivate as well as to interest young 
people. It has recently been adopted by 
the General Synod of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church in America. The pastor 
of Plymouth Congregational Church, 
Providence, R. L, says: ‘‘It is the book 
for which or Sabbath-schools have been 


waiting.” Price 40 cents to schools, in 
quantities. Hymn edition, 20cts. Speci- 


men copies, 25 and 15 cents respectively. 

A work has recently been compiled by 
Dr. Robinson, from the Psalms, Prophets 
and Gospels, for 

RESPONSIVE READING, 
The admirable topical arrangement of 
which has wisely commended it to 
churches using this form of service. Rev. 
A. Hibbard (Congregational), of 
Wheaton, Ill., writes: ‘‘It is superior 
to anv similar work I have ever seen. 
Price, to churches, 35 cents, or b und 
with ‘‘ Spiritual Songs, at an advance of 
20 cents on the cost of the latter. 

The above, «nd all of the Rev. Dr. 
Robinson’s earlier works, ‘*Songs for the 
Sanctuary,” ‘‘Chapel Songs,” ‘* Psalms 
and Hymns and Spiritual Songs,” ete., 
are published by 

Tne CENTURY Co., Pusitsugrs, 
Union Square, (North), New York. 


GARKFIELD'S WORDS. 


Suggestive Passuges from the Public 
and Private Writings of 


JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD. 


Compiled by W. R. 
fine Steel Portrait. Price $1.00, 

Brief, pithy, wise, eloquent paragraphs on a 

great variety of subjects. These with the Memoir 


and portrait form an admirable souvenir of l’resi- 
dent Garfield. 


*,” For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Pubiishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
JUST ISSUED! 


English Anthems 


Compiled by 8S. LasaR. 
352 Pages of Superior Anthems suitable for all oc- 
casions, beautifully printed, and bound in flexible 
cloth covers. 
$2.25 per Copy by Mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 


AMERICAN REPRINT. 


Vol. XII. is now ready for de- 
livery to subscribers, 


J, M. STODDART & CO,, 


Publishers, 
727 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


With a Memoir and a 


WILL 


Frown the Author's Preface: 


and very difficult problems ; 
sought to direet attention tothem. I have 
with practical poases of city life I have evolved ver 


It wit! soon be dixcovered that the 


evils of the future is looming darkly above 


body and soul cannot be too solemn or too strong. | 


PUBLISH 


It was announced two years.ago, but | found that not complete it satisfactorily. 


form it has been almost wholly recast and much broader ed in its scope. 
made my stuciies carefully 


modern opium or morphia habit has a large place 


the horizon of society. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


THIS WEEK : 


WITHOUT A HOME. 


By E. P. ROE. 


12mo, handsomely bound, $1.50. 


** will say a few words in regard to the story in thi volume 


Ini its presen 


It touches upon several modern 


I have not imthe remotest degree attempted to solve them, but rather have 


and patiently, and when dealing 
little from my own inner consciousness. 


in this volume, 


Tam sure Lamright in fearing that in the morphia hunger and consumption one of the greatest 


Warnings against this poison of 


What Can 


NEW EDITIONS OF RUE’S NOVELS, 


in a new style of binding, uniform with ‘* Without a Home,” per volume, $1.50. 


Barriers Burned Away, iv its 36th thousand. 
She Do? iu its 24th thousand. 
Opening of a Chestnut Burr, in its 37th thousand. 
From Jest to Earnest, iv its 32d thousand. 
Near to Nature’s Heart, in its 29th thousand. 
A Knight of the XIXth Century, in its 28th thousand. 
A Face Ilumined, in its 26th thousand. 
A Day of Fate (Latest), in its 28th thousand. 


More THAN 250,000 Votumes or Mr. Rog’s NOVELS HAVE NOW BEEN SOLD 


among the artistic color books of the day. 


Pictured by Howarp PY Leg, 


Will be published at same time as “ Without a Home” 


YANKEE DOODLE, 


AN OLD FRIEND IN A NEW DRESS. 


4to, boards, $1.25. 


The original ballad of colonial times is illustrated in colorsin a manner which for 
originality and strong delineation of character is unsurpassed. It will take a first place 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, N. Y, 


EDUCATIONAL 


[)*: WARRING’S MILITARY SCHOOL. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

B. J. Lossing, the historian, writes: -‘‘ For years 
before our son was under your care I knew from 
parents and pupils the value of your training of the 
young. Were he to pursue studies in school any 
lonzer we should fee) that to have him under your 
instruction would be a real blessing to him.” 

George W. Cheney 2d, South Manchester, Conn., 
says: ‘*‘ We are much pleased with your school, 
and feel grateful that our boy has been under 
your kind care the past year. His letters to his 
mother (averaging about two a week), without one 
word of complaint, s0 cheerful and well, prove to us 
that he has passed ahappy and dehghtful year.” 

Peter M. Bryson, President Phenix Bank, New 
York, says: ‘‘I shall be glad to give you the benefit 
of any influence I may have it in my power to exert in 
your behalf. My nephew, Andrew Bryson, Jr., did 
well under your care, and I know that his parents 
are entirely satisfied and that they feel grateful for 
all the kindness and attention which he received dur- 
ing the years that he was a member of your family. 
You can also refer to his father, Com. A. Bryson, 
U. 8. N.” For boys of all ages. 

Send foracircular. $300 a year. 


ASSACHUSETTS, Lanesboro, Berk- 
shire Co. 
ELMWOOD INSTITUTE 
for Boys, Rev. A. A. GILBERT, A.M., Principal 
Private instruction a specialty Terms largely re- 
duced. From JudgeC. E. Pratt, of Brooklyn N.Y., 
long a patron: ‘‘I take pleasure in highly recom- 
mending Elmwood Institute. The Principal has had 
a long and successful experience in the care and e@y- 
cation of boys. The discipline is excellent. I know 
of no school where all the surroundings seem so wel 


suited to insure study and progress.” 

General H. M. Sloeum, of Brooklyn, also a patra 
a long time, has pleasure in indorsing the above opin 
ion. Reference may be made to Mesars. Samuel ano 
Carver Remington, Hlion, N. 


INCKNEY’S AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS, 
1. Supplies Scheols and Familes with Teachers. 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 
3. Sells and Rents School Properties. 
4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information ol! 
Good Schools. 
Publishes U. 8. School and Cellege Directery. 


COREE W PINCKNEY, 
Domestic ene Broadway and Fourteenth 
heey New York. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Weorcester, Mass., 
Begins its 26th year September 13th, 1881. Studies : 
the most practical English Branches, Natural Sci- 
ences, Classica, Civil 


Engineering. 
B. METOALF, A.M., Sup’t. 


| EDUCATIONAL. 


HE MISSES GRAHAM (Successors to 
the Misses (;reen), formerly of No. 1 Fifth 
Avenue, wil! re-open their English and French Board- 
ing and Day School for young ladies, on Wednesday, 
September 28th, at No. 63 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. This school, established in 1416, continues the 
careful training and thorough instruction in every 
department for which it has hitherto been so favora- 
bly known. 


ind ANNOUNCEMENT. Misses 
Porter and Champney’s Boarding and Day Schoo! 
for Girlsa—‘‘The Elms,”—Hadley, Mass., has been 
removed to No. 141 High St. (Ingraham Avenue), 
Springfield, Mass. Fifteenth year commences Sept. 
29, 1881. Full Academic and Classic Course, which 
also prepares for the Harvard ‘‘ Annex” and the 
Colleses. For circulars address the Principals, until! 
the 15th, at Hadley, and then Springfield. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or hi«h, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. Ali 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Forn:.” 

J. W. SCHERMERBORN, A.M., Secretary. 
7 East 14th St., near ‘University Pi., N. Y. 


ARENT in search for their 

will find prospectuses of the best in the country 
in Pinckney’s School and College Direc- 
tory for 1881. At office Sree; by mail, Ge. 
Special Catalogues of the best schools furnished 
gratis, T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY'’S Agency for 
Schools and Teachers, Domestic Building, Broad 
way and Fourteenth Street, _ New York. 


ILLISTINE HALL, 
Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 

Home Sehool for ten Young Ladies. Ample 
grounds, river view and superior educational! advan- 
tages. Lectures upon Art and Foreign Travel 
For circulars address 

Misses J. A. & J. KEMPSHALL. 


INDERGARTEN.—THE PHILA. Train- 
ing Sehool for Kindergarten Teachers re- 
opens Nov. Ist. The Kindergarten, Intermediate 
Class and Advanced School re-open September 2th. 
7 VAN KIRK, 1333 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Prin- 
pai. 


S.L. CADY’S BOARDING SCHOOL 

for Young Ladies. West End Institute, New 
Haven, Ct. Eleventh year. Superior facilities. Send 
for circular. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 


Publisher by stating that they sage the 
Advortisoment in the Christian Union. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XXTV., No. 15. 


Lhe Home. 
“TIRED OF LIFZ.”’ 


By Lruuige E. Barr. 


*M tired of life, *tis such a bore ;” 
He lit & cigarette and sighed ; 

** Oue does the same things o’er and o’er. 

[ really wonder men abide 
The weary round ; I'd be content 

To slip away from out the strife. 
There’s nothing in it—that I know; 

i've tried it, and, I'm tired of life.” 


Ob wondrous life! That it should be 

A scornful fool’s conceited jest : 
Life, that has soared in Newton’s brain, 

Aud beat and throbbed in Lincoln’s breast ; 
Life that has trembled into prayer, 

And charined the listening world with song ; 
Life that hath love to make it fair, 

And blessed hope to make it strong! 


Did Shakespeare find his life ‘‘ a bore” ? 
Or Wesley mock ** the weary round”’ ? 

Did Franklin wish to sink away ? ° 
Has busy Edison yet found 

That life has nothing in its grasp ? 
Ah no! for in the van of strife, 

Where great souls think, and work, and love, e« 
They have no time to tire of life. 


Life dowered by prophets and by seers 
And heir of Plato’s mighty brain, 
Of Attic art, and grace, and song, 
Of Roman laws, and arms and gain ; 
That keeps great Cromwell’s larger thought, 
And starry Milton’s heavenly dream, 
And elasps the golden days gone by, 
Amid the eager days of steam. 


It is the idle tire of life : 
The idle hearts, that duties shirk ; 
The idle bruins, that have no thought ; 
The idle hands, that have no work. 
The good man knows that life is good, 
And strives to make his own complete ; 
The thoughtful know that it is great ; 
The loving know that it is sweet. 


Yea, even when life halts with pain, 

Or falls with anguish by the way, 
Great souls it patiently detain, 

And hope, and bear, and humbly pray, 
Because life is so grand a thing ; 

Because beyond its pain and strife 
They see a fair eternity 

That must be bought by noble life. 


Then, thou who art so ‘tired of life,” 
Go work, go love, go try to think, 
Go find some duty, howe’er small, 
And then beside 1t do not shrink. 
Goi .ke thy place; it may be low, 
And ia the rear of mortal strife, 
But fill it well, and then I know 
Thou wilt not say, ‘* I’m tired of life.” 


JOMMON SENSE IN ZEST'HETICS. 
By Mrs. T. W. PAarMELE. 


HE tulip mania, having its origin in phlegmatic 
Holland, was one of the most conspicuous cases 
of mental epidemic in modern times. Seized with a 
delirious fancy, men exchanged gold, jewels, houses, 
lands, al] that they had, for tulip bulbs. No less sin- 
gular and interesting is the mania for decorative art 
which has recently developed with a simultaneousness 
and spontaneity which is mysterious. Artistic feeling 
seems to have been universally smoldering, and at the 
mystic word keramos leaped into flame. And it is not 
on the high-road of art but in some of its humble by- 
paths that there is this blaze of enthusiasm. Who 
talks of architecture, of sculpture, of painting now? 
The canvas and the marble have ceased to thrill. The 
dishes from which our grandfathers ate, the beds upon 
which they slept, these are what the artist of to-day 
contemplates with reverent emotion. The antique, the 
rare, the curious, supersede the beautiful and the true. 
The preseat humbly waits upon the past, content to 
admire and not to be. 

It is difficult to estimate correctly the importance of 
contemporaneous events and conditions, but we are 
safe in declaring that this art mania is only valuable as 
an indication, as a symptom of strong artistic feeling 
which will perhaps lead to better things. It is harm- 
less, and in a way educative—certainly better than in- 
sensibility—but do not let us suppose that our age is 
achieving great things in reproducing the homes of the 
time of Queen Elizabeth or the decoration of decayed 
civilizations. Furniture used in the time of Queen 
Anne—severe and quaint—was a true expression of the 
artistic feeling and domestic needs of that time, and 
hence excellent ; but it is as much out of place in the 
nineteenth century as would be a wigwam on Broad- 
way. That it should please the fancy of a few to re- 
produce Elizabethan or Pompeian interiors would not 
be a subject for criticism, but when an entire country 


goes masquerading it becomes a condition which char- 
acterizes the period. 

True art is simply the visible product of the tastes, 
sentiments and needs of the people and the period; 
hence, in the nineteenth century; to be good and true 
must assume a very different form from what it did in 
the seventeenth or any other century. High art does 
not go masquerading in borrowed clothes or furniture, 
but is true to herself. Phidias embodied the sever- 
ity and purity of Greek thought in temple and in statue. 
Florid and devout Italy speaks to us through cathe- 
drals laden with sumptuous decoration. A passionate 
religious age tells us its story through such grand in- 
terpreters as Michael Angelo, Raphael and Da Vinci, 
and the subjective world of a later time has expressed 
itself in idealized pictures of nature; but what is there 
of ourselves inthe art of to-day ? Our spirit, our civili- 
zation, our times, our life, are peculiar. A quickening 
spirit has been breathed into the world which is as 
ozone to the sluggish atmosphere of Queen Anne’s 
time. Is it fitting that we should sit in Queen Anne 
chairs and live these tense, eager lives of ours; ex- 
change greetings with our antipodes in less time than 
it takes to write it; listen to the familiar voice which 
we know to be a hundred miles away; think such 
thoughts and know such truths as would have seemed 
to Anne’s staid courtiers asthe wild dreams of an opium- 
eater? No; this imitation, this reproduction, charm- 
ing and fascinating though it be, is only child’s play. 

Let us not deceive ourselves with the belief that we 
are growing in art while we stop and trifle with cer- 
amics, archaic relics and jewels. As such they are in- 
teresting and worthy of severest study; but the ages 
which have been great did not burn all their incense 
on the shrine of the Past. 

Much time is lost in these enthusiastic explorations 
of wrong paths; and atrue criterion of excellence is 
greatly needed to save us from this tendency to false 
tastes—tastes which are born of ignorance and tim- 
idity, and nurtured by enthusiastic proclivities. 

Art exists for laymen, and not for connoisseurs any 
more than does religion for theologians, and yet the 
whole subject is to them mysterious and dangerous, 
and one upon which few have the hardihood to do 
their ownthinking. Once started on a path they rush 
forward with tremendous verse and confidence, but it 
is at the initial points, where the roads diverge, that 
they need direction from that invisible higher power, 
that unknowable, all-wise thing, which tells us what 
we may and may not admire—and he must be brave 
indeed who dare assert his individual taste in opposi- 
tion to such an august power. 

Would this Japanese nightmare, this green and yel- 
low melancholy, ever have settled upon us had men 
and women honestly expresssd their individual tastes ? 
How abhorrent toevery healthful sentiment are their 
reptiles, their dragons, their morbid distortions of hu- 
manity without perspective or purpose. Can any 
triumph of workmanship, any perfection of tone or 
color compensate for the demoniac spirit which ani- 
mates the art of this people? Were we walled up for 
thousands of years, feeding only upon our own unclean 
imaginings and diseased fancies, we might come to 
this too. But for free, ardent, enthusiastic, warm- 
blooded America, in sympathy and hourly communion 
with all the world, instinct with modern spirit and 
life, to adopt as her guise this oriental (or occidental) 
abomination, is an artistic lie. Of course this tempo- 
rary insanity will pass, and these things which, like the 
frogs of Egypt, have invaded not alone our drawing- 
rooms but our sleeping apartments, and I think it 
quite likely our kneading-troughs too, will be relegated 
to their proper places on our cabinet shelves; and pos- 
sibly some kindly conflagrations may sweep over us 
and hide from view of posterity the screens, the um- 
brellas, the fans, the almond-eyed women and other 
monstrous things which are dear to the hearts of our 
people to-day. 

With our immense powers of assimilation this strong 
Japanese infusion may be absorbed, and, surviving 
only as a flavor in our national art, no harm be done. 
But one cannot help deploring a waste of artistic en- 
ergy which a little exercise of common sense, and in- 
dependence of thought and taste, might have pre- 
vented. 


CHARACTER BUILDING. 
A LETTER TO A YOUNG FRIEND WHO HAS Rz- 
CENTLY BECOME A CHRISTIAN. 
My Dear : 
HAVE been thinking, ever since you joined the 
church, of the work that now lies before you in re- 
gard to your own religious life. In old times it was 
customary when people were received into the church 
to present them with a glass of milk, in token of the 
fact that they were but babes in Christ, and had a 
great deal yet to learn (see 1 Peterii., 2). I know that 
you are humble and teachable, and that you ‘desire 
the sincere milk of the Word.” So, since my earnest 


wish, as the Apostle has expressed it in Rom. i., 11, 
cannot at present be gratified, I will tell you by letter 
what is in my heart, and perhaps may so help you in 
your Christian life. 

You are now entering on a life-long work which the 
New Testament calls ‘edification "—i.e., up-building : 
the building up of character. Edification, you know, 
is a word allied to edifice. It means, etymologically, 
the making of a house, and, as applied to Christians, 
refers to the process by which they are made complete 
as the temple of God (see 1 Cor. iii., 9-17). If you will 
take a concordance, and search out the passages in 
which the word and its related forms occur, you will 
get the New Testament idea better than I can describe 
itto you. This work of building up character you, as 
a Christian, are bound to undertake faithfully, and 
carry on earnestly through life. God requires us to 
make of ourselves the most and best possible ; and 
now that you have entered the Christian way you are 
to ‘‘goon to perfection.” I know that this you are 
eager todo. I know that you are thoroughly consci- 
entious ; and I have noreason to doubt that that which 
you recognize to be duty you will do, no matter what 
it costs you. 

From my knowledge of your life in the past I think 
there are four points to cultivate. I do not mean to 
say that you have been especially deficient in these 
respects; but I do mean to say that a Christian pur- 
pose, such as you have now formed, causes one to take 
an entirely different view concerning the points of 
which I wish to speak. 

The first point is wnselfishness. The Christian does 
not live for self. He tries to forget self, and to give 
himself up to the good of others. Hts constant thought 
should be how he can be of the most service in the world 
and what he can doto make others happier and better. 
The life of -service is the noblest possible. It was 
Christ’s life ; for he came to minister, and not be min- 
istered unto; itshould be ours. Thisis the grand life 
you are now entering. I would have you develop such 
an interest in the welfare of others that constantly, in 
every reasonable way, you should be trying to benefit 
them. Your loving and gemerous kindnesses in the 
home, at the Sabbath-school, in the church, among 
your friends, wherever you are, are indispensable to 
the shapely development of your character. I am anx- 
ious to see this grace of unselfishness so completely 
developed in you that your life shall be like a river, 
carrying blessings of health. fertility, activity and 
pleasure whereVer it flows. In this way you will be- 
come Christ-like, do unbounded good while you live, 
make all around you happy, be loved by all, and be 
constantly happy yourself. 

The second point of character is amiability. You 
want to become, by God’s help, even-tempered; not 
sweet to-day and cross to-morrow, but sweet all the 
time ; not moody and uncertain, so that no one will 
know where to find you, but always the same—sunny, 
gentle and loving. We are all tempted to moods, and, 
I suppose, cannot always prevent the shadows from 
drifting across our aky. But we can do much toward 
preventing a display of irritability. We certainiy 
should not give others cause to say or feel that we are 
cross Wecan be so full of Christ that others should 
never be made uncomfortable by a sour disposition in 
us, but the rather be always the happier because of 
our presence. If we give way to these moods in youth 
they grow upon us with our years, until our old age 
becomes intensely disagreeable. No one has a more 
winning way than, you when you feel right. Will you 
not strive to feel right all the time; and for the sake of 
your infinence, for the sake of your own happiness, 
for the sake of your dear Saviour, whom you serve by 
displaying a lovable disposition, be invariably sweet, 
and tender and kind? 

A third excellence of character which I would com- 
mend to you for cultivation is industriousness. In say- 
ing this I do not imply that you are idle ; for you cer- 
tainly work energetically when you get to work. But 
you, like all the rest of us, need to understand that life 
is earnest, and time precious, and opportunities few, 
and therefore that every moment should be improved. 
We are told in the Bible to ‘‘redcem the time;” to 
‘‘work while the day lasts.” We owe it to ourselves 
and to others that we make the fullest and wisest use 
of the brief life God gives us. We need to be careful 
to improve ourselves by reading and study, and to 
make every effort to help others. Of course we 
should not make ourselves slaves to work: we need 
moments of rest and recreation ; but I do not think it, 
ordinarily, right for us to sit down listlessly with fold- 
ed hands, lost in reverie, and spending hours in doing 
nothing. You need all the opportunities you can get 
for mental culture. God gave you at your birth a 
grand mental foundation; but your opportunities for 
developing what is in you have not been extensive, 
and you need to make up for this—as you can with 
resolution and perseverance—by the faithful use of 
winter evenings and other leisure hours in reading. 
But of this, with your kind permission, I will write 
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auother time. What I ‘now want to emphasize is the 
need of cultivating a habit of utilizing time, or of se- 
curing in the grain of your character a bent toward 
industry, that will keep youe er alert to do all you can 
in every direction where there is need of doing. 

The fourth and last point of character which I want 
to speak of now is spirituality. We are apt to be ab- 
sorbed in this world, thinking only of the things imme- 
diately about us that end with to-day. When you get 
a ‘‘ home-letter,” for instance, telling you of the cun- 
ning ways of the little folks, of our Christmas presents, 
and of other innocent gossip, you love to read it, you 
guy, and we certainly love to write it. But how little, 
comparatively, is in such a letter that will interest any 
of us a hundred years hence! While faithful to our 
homes, we must not not be wrapped up in them, but 
must think and plan for the eternity that lies outside. 
We must love our Saviour supremely, and let the 
thought of him direct all else, as the Mississippi sweeps 
on the rivulets that pour into it. We need to geta 
broadened view of life, such as Moses had of Palestine 
when he stood on Mount Pisgah and looked over into 
the promised land ; such as one has on his death-bed 
when the earth is slipping from under him. This is 
' why we are warned by the Apostle against minding 
earthly things, and recommended to have our conver- 
sation in heaven. 

Iam pleased more than I can tell you with the as- 
surances you give me of your interest in the Bible, 
of your enjoyment of prayer, of your love for your 
Saviour, and of your controlling purpose to live 
for him. But I hope to see these noble Christian 
feelings growing stronger every day, till your enjoy- 
ment of religion and your interest in religious things 
become a perfect passion with you. I do not mean 
that I want to see any cant or sentimentality. I do 
not mean that I want you to neglect the ordinary 
duties of life, or to lose interest in them; but I do 
want you to be so happy in your religion and so full 
of it that prayer shall be your constant resource for 
strength and comfort; your ‘‘ vital breath”; that the 
Bible, familiar to you and prized by you as is no other 
' book, shall kindle a glow in your heart, and spring 
unconsciously to your lips; that you shal) have a con- 


stant and vivid consciousness of the Saviour’s loving | 


presence; and that you shall be eagerly on the watch 
to save every soul you can; in other words, I want 
you to be—what I am not, but am striving after— 
‘* filled with the Spirit.” 

Now, I did not intend to preach you a sermon; but 
I see that I have come very near it after all. But a 
sermon can come from the heart, and should eome 
from nowhere else; and you may be sure that this 
sermonette has no other origin. I pray God that you 
may be successful in your building up of character, by 
the Holy Spirit’s help. And, for my final wish, let me 
ask you to read Heb. xiii., 20, 21. 

Yours affectionately, 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EX PERI- 
ENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
geationa and experiences for this column. } 

Can you tell an Inquiring Friend what she can use to keep a floor 
of alternate strips of walnut and maple bright and polished? 

She has for some time past used a mixture of two parts (by meas- 
ure) of spirits of turpentine to one of raw linseed oil, weil rubbed in. 
It gives a very pretty polish for the mement, but shows every foot- 

print and catches any flying dust, so as to lose its polish in a day. 
Wed 

A polished floor requires great care. Oil remains on the 
surface to catch the dust and soil ladies’ dresses. Wax-pol- 
ished floors are beautiful but very slippery, and where there 
are children—as in every house there should be, either owned 
or borrowed—positively dangerous. There is a preparation 
called *‘ Pellucidite” which fills the wood well and gives a 
polish. Nothing more should be needed for months, on a 
floor treated in that way, than a weekly washing with tepid 
water in which is dissolved a very little soda. After a floor 
has once been oiled it is difficult to treat it properly. It 
should be washed in a strong solution of soda; perhaps it 
may even need planing or scraping to remove the dark stains 
made by the dirt combining with the oil. We have published 
several directions for treating hard-wood floors; has anyone 
proved them, or are there other and better suggestions ? 


You will not insure a pleasant dinner-party by selecting al} 
your guests of the samé occupation, or by seating side-by- 
side those whose ideas are similar. The artist often finds 
himself better entertained by an agreeable merchant or 
author than by one of his own profession. For the best 


recreation one must beled out of the thoughts and cares of 


the daily life into new and fresh scenes. It has come to be a 
proverb that we must not ‘‘talk shop” out of work hours, 
and it is a proverb worth remembering. Leaving your com- 
panions’ and your own business out of the conversation, find 
some congenial topic which will give the mind of each that 
change which is rest. — 


It is not derogatory to the highest character to return a 
bow or salutation from the hymblest of working people. 
Rather, a failure to acknowledge such a mark of respect 
would make one less worthy to receive it. A courtesy, how- 


ever unworthy the objecct, never demeans the giver. Of 
whom is it said that, being reproved for saying good morning 
to an intoxicated laborer who saluted him, he replied, Shall 
I be outdone in civility by an ignorant sot ? 


Our Young Folks. 


THE SHADOW ON THE STAIR. 
By Exior MoCormiox. 


2 a was a fine July morning in London, and the sun, 
which had already been up five or six hours 


| though it was only nine o’clock, shone brightly into 


the windows of Mrs. Torrington’s lodgings on Bedford 
Square. Mrs. and Mrs. Peacock, with Nellie and Ned, 
who were Mrs. Torrington’s lodgers at the time, were 


taking breakfast in the front drawing-room and dis- | 


cussing how they should spend the day. They had 
arrived in London only the night before and everyone 
felt it important to make a proper start. ‘‘So much 
depends upon the start,” their friends had told them ; 
‘‘if you get a wrong idea of a place the first day you 
can never get it out of your head.” 

Ned, for his part, had voted for the Tower. He 
didn’t care about it because it was old, he said; but 
he wanted to see the armor, and the thumb-screws 
and the rack, which Jim Peters had told him, before he 
left New York, were immense. Nellie, though she 
shivered at the thought of the thumb-screws, and 
complained that boys were so fond of ‘‘bluggy” 
things, was anxious to see the place where the little 
Princes were killed, and gave her voice also for the 
Tower. Mrs. Peacock was never known to want any- 
thing that the children did not, though she thought she 
would like to see Westminster Abbey too, if there 
was time; while Mr. Peacock told them they might 
go to both places, if they liked, and visit besides the 
Millais pictures, which, as he saw by the paper, would 
not be on exhibition after that day. 

‘* You’ll see your little Princes there I fancy, Nell,” 
he went on to say. ‘‘ Don’t you remember that picture 
of them in ‘St. Nicholas’ last year?” | 

Nellie, who was an imaginative little girl, had as it 
happened been particularly struck by that very picture 
and the sad story of the little Princes which accom- 
panied it. 

‘Oh, papa!” she exclaimed eagerly, ‘‘is it really the 
very same ?” 

‘‘The engraving was taken from one of Millais’ 
paintings,” Mr. Peacock went on, ‘‘and I understand 
the original is in this collection. We'll go there first, 
then to the Abbey; then to the Tower. It’s a pretty 
good day’s work and we’ll need to start soon.” 

With such an attractive programme before them 
breakfast became at once of little importance, and in 
very brief time they were on their way. The morning 
was not too warm and the air was as fresh as the pun- 
gent smoke ascending from a million chimney pots 
would permit. A short ride in one of the Oxford street 
omnibuses carried the party to New Bond Street, and a 
little walk brought them to the Gallery of Fine Arts ; 
where the payment of a shilling admitted them to the 
room in which the pictures were hung. The first one 
which met Nellie’s eyes was that of the two Princes. 

I dare say that many of the boys and girls who read 
this will remember having seen the picture where 
Nellie first saw it, in ‘‘St. Nicholas.” Some, too, may 
know the engraving, which is not uncommon in the 
print shops. Anyone who is at all familiar either with 
the original or the copies will not be likely to forget 
the half pathetic, half frightened faces of the little boys 


as they stand at the foot of the Tower stair down which 


steals the shadow of a man. They are faces that haunt 
one. Nellie sat down in front of the picture and looked 
at it until she found herself crying. Ned, fortunately, 
was at the other end of the room looking, at the boy 
Walter Raleigh and did not see her tears. By and by 
her father came over and sat down by herside. ‘‘ Isn’t 
it lovely ?” asked Nellie through the mist. 

Mr. Peacock was a kind father and did not laugh at 
her. 

‘*Tell me the story, Nell,” he said, ‘‘ I’ve forgotten 
all about it.” 

Nellie drew a long breath. 

‘* Well, you see,” she said, ‘‘ they werethe children 
of Edward the Fourth. I don’t think he was a very 
good king, because he killed the young Prince Edward, 
who was the son of the other king, Henry the Sixth. 
It seems to me they didn’t do anything in those days 
but fight and kill people. By and by Edward died 
and left the little boys to be taken care of by their 
uncle Richard. He was an awfully bad man—almost 
as bad as Nero, I guess—and he made up his mind to 
kill the boys and be king himself. The little one was 
named after him, too. Wasn’t it dreadful? Well, 
the first thing he did was to put the elder one—he 
was called Edward, after his father—in the Tower. 
Then he sent for the little one—he was with his 
mother—and brought him to the Tower, too. Then 


he sent word to the man that had charge of the Tower. 
to killthem. But he was a good man and. wouldn’t. 
So Richard sent and got a man who said he would do 
it. I guess the boys must have suspected that their 
uncle meant to kill them, and how terrible it must 
have been, papa, to wait and watch, without knowing 
when it was going to happen! 1 suppose t’ at is what 
makes the little one in the picture look so frightened, 
because he thinks the shadow on the stair is some one 
coming to put them out of the way. The man did 
come, you know; but he came at night and smothered 
them in bed when they were asleep, so they never 
knew anything about it. And so their unele got to be 
king. But he was never happy after that, and he used 
to dream and cry out that he was being murdered 
himself. Do you suppose the boys looked like that, 
papa?” 

Mr. Peacock viewed the picture critically. 

‘Well, I don’t know,” he said, ‘‘I dare say that 
was the way they dressed; but I guess the faces are a 
faacy sketch. But, my dear child, here is your mother 
quite through and you haven’t seen any of the pictures 
but this.” 

‘*I don’t care to see any of the others,” said Nellie, 
dreamily. 

‘*Oh, you must come over and look at the Princess 
Elizabeth ; that’s a companion to the Princes.” 

Nellie went over obediently, though still in a half 
abstracted way. : 

‘* Yes,” she said, ‘‘it’s very lovely; but I think I 
like the Princes best.” She went back and stood in 
front of her favorite. ‘‘I wish I could take it away 
with me,” she said. 

‘*Wouldn’t the young lady like an engraving, sir?” 
broke in the salesman, who had been hovering around 
waiting for his opportunity. ‘‘ Artist proofs only 
thirteen guineas; proofs before letter, eight guineas ; 
lettered proofs, six guineas”— 

‘‘Thank you,” said Mr. Peacock, motioning to 
mamma to come away; ‘‘not this morning; some 
other morning ”"— | 

‘* Prints, only three guineas persuasively. 

‘*Not to-day, thank you”—and Mr. Peacock, fol- 


/lowed by his family, beat a hasty retreat out of the 


gallery. ‘‘I declare!” he exclaimed, ‘it takes away 
all one’s pleasure in looking at pictures, to be l-ored in 
that way.” 

Nellie looked a little regretful. 

‘*But I would have liked to have one of them,” she 
said. 

‘*T shouldn’t think you would need it,” said Ned, as 
they turned down the busy street in the direction of 
St. James’s Park, ‘* you ought to know it by heart by 
this time. I dare say if you looked steadily at that 
blank wall for fifteen minutes you’d see the picture 
there. Don’t you think she would, papa? Just as we 
saw that advertisement of Pears’s soap, you know, in 
one place after we had been looking at it in an- 
other.” 

They had to cross the street just then, and in the 
confusion Ned’s problem in optics remained unan- 
swered. Indeed, I am not sure that Nellie heard it, 
for she was still so abstracted that Mr. Peacock had to 
grasp her hand and pull her along to prevent her being 
run over by a Hansom. Even the park, when they 
reached it, failed to excite her interest. ‘‘It isn’t 
nearly so nice as Central Park,” she remarked eritical- 
ly, as they crossed the little suspension bridge over 
the lake, and pursued their way to the gate that goes 
out nearest Westminster. | 

The Abbey, however, when they came to that, quite 
woke her up. What they saw there in the two hours 
that followed I cannot begin totell. ‘It’s a regular 
burying-ground,” declared Ned, when they had been 
through the south aisle, around the Poets’ Corner, and 
in the several chapels at the back of the choir; ‘‘ and 
I suppose Nell won’t be satisfied till she has wept over 
every tomb in the place.” 

Now, this was unkind ; for Nell had cried only over 
Miss Woolsey’s touching lines which hang above the cra- 
dle tomb of the little Princess Sophia in the north aisle of 
the Henry VIIth chapel. But she made no reply. Just 
now she was busily engaged in puzzling out a long 
Latin inscription upon the tomb in the shape of an 
urn, which was set into the wall at the further end of 
the same aisle. She had studied Latin in school; but 
this seemed to be quite different, and it took her some 
time to get the drift of it. As it dawned upon her, 
though, her face lit up with excitement. 

‘*Ob, papa!” she cried, ‘‘here is where the little 
Princes were buried.” 

Mr. Peacock came over to the spot, and, with the 
help of Nellie and Ned, made out the substance of the 
inscription: that the monument was erected to the 
memory of Edward, King of England, and Richard, 
Duke of York, who were killed in the Tower, in the 
year 1483, and that the bones, being discovered at 
the foot of a staircase, were removed by Charles II. in 
1674 to this place. 

‘*How queer!” remarked Nellie, meditatively, 
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she struggled with an obsolete word in the inscription, 
and finally had to give it up. 

“ What’s queer ?” asked Ned. 

‘Why, that we should come across them again tie Te, 
It’s like the way we used to study history in school: 
take one character, you know, and read all we could 
about him in different books.” 

‘*] don’t see that at all,” observed her matter-of-fact 
brother. ‘You aren’t studying history now; you’re 
seeing sights.” 

Nellie opened her eyes. 

‘Why, Ned Peacock! 
history in the last half hour than 
in my life.” 

Ned yawned. 

“Oh, well,” he said, ‘* it’s been dull enough to be his- 
tory. I’m tired of graves and dead people. It’s like 
the valley of dry bones in the Bible. Aren’t we ever 
voing to the Tower? It’s one o’cloek uow.” 

Mr. Peacock looked at his wateh. They had not 
half seen the Abbey; but to see it all would take the 
remainder of the day. ‘* Perhaps we had better leave 
the rest til] some other time,” he said. Mrs. Peacock 
Was not unwilling, and Nellie, now that her attention 
had again been drawn to the Princes, was as anxious 
as Ned to get to the Tower. So they left the Abbey 
by the north transept door, crossed St. Margaret's 
Churchyard, and hailed a four-wheeled cab that was 
just passing by. 

What a labyrinth of streets the cabman took them 
They had a passing view of the Thames as 
a glimpse 


I’ve learned more English 
I ever knew before 


through ! 
they drove rapidly along the embankment ; 


of the obelisk, which Ned declared was not half as 
good as the one in New York; a confused idea of a 


good many places and things, as they left the river at 
What they afterwards learned was Blackfriars Bridge, 
and plunged into the whirl of the city ; anda fine sight 
of the Tower with the royal flag of England flying from 
the top, as they turned into Tower Street from East- 
chepe. A few minutes more brought them to the gate, 
where they dismissed the cabman and bought their 
tickets for the various points of interest. Fortunately 
it was a pay day, and visitors were allowed to go 
around by themselves; which was much nicer, Nellie 
thought, than to be hurried through by one of the big, 
burly-looking old soldiers, who were dressed in an ex- 
traordinary red-and-yellow sixteenth-century costume, 
and who, her fathertold her, were called beef-eaters,” 
which he said was a corruption of ** buffetiers,” mean- 
ing attendants at the royal buffet. Nellie concluded, 
however, that the name did not need any such explana- 
tion. The old men looked as if beef-eating was their 
perpetual employment. 

From the gate-house they passed along between the 
Tower wall on the one hand and the parapet of the 
moat on the other until they reached the Traitors’ 
Gate. where they stopped for an instant to look at the 
dark, gloomy opening and to recall the people who 
had been brought through it to their imprisonment 
and death. Opposite the Traitors’ Gate is a grim old 
arch, with a portecullis, through which they entered 
the inner ward of the Tower. Above the archway a 
window looks down upon the court-yard; and Mr. 
Peacock, after consulting the guide-book, announced 
that it was in that room the little Princes were 
murdered. Nellie would have liked to see inside and 
locate the exact spot, but one of the old beef-eaters to 
whom they applied told them the rooms were not open 
to the public. 

‘‘Isn’t there any way at all of getting in ?” asked Mr. 
Peacock. 

‘* You might write a letter to the Constable, sir,” the 
man said; ‘‘ but there isn’t much to see. The place 
where their bones were found is over yonder, at the 
foot of the stairs going up tothe chapel. You’ll see 
there 

‘*Well, what will we 
the old man hesitated. 

““Oh, you'll just see a brass plate set in the wall to 
mark the spot; that’s all. What else should be there ? 
Thank you, sir,” as Mr. Peacock slipped a six-pence 


see ?” asked Mr. Peacock, as 


the door at the end of the gallery and, ascending a little 
flight of steps, to enter another door in the wall of the 
old White Tower. Nellie peered curiously through. 
It opened into a short hallway without any exit, that 
she could perceive, at the further end. When she 
entered it, however, and reached the end, sie found 
that there was an opening in the left hand wall, where 
a winding stair came down. Nelly recognized the 
spot at once. Jt was the scene of Mr. Millais’ picture. 
Directly in front of her was the place where the little 
Princes were represented standing, and in the wall be- 
hind was the brass plate of which the old warder had 
spoken, explaining how their bones had been found 
underneath the winding stair. It was all very real; 
that is, it was all just as Nellie’s somewhat vivid imag- 
ination had pictured it. 

“Oh, please let me stay here a minute, won’t you, 
papa ?” she asked, as the others, with a passing glance 
at the inscription, moved toward the stair. ‘I haven’t 
seen it half enough yet, and I can think ever so much 
better if I’m alone.” 

Mr. Peacock laughed. “Pm afraid you think too 
much,” he said, passing his hand lightly over the 
flushed cheek. ‘‘ But we'll leave you to your thoughts 
for a minute or two, Nell. You'll find us up in the 
chapel, just above; and there are seats there, and we'll 
wait for you.” 

Accordingly, Mr. and Mrs. Peacock and Ned disap- 
peared up the little stair, and Nellie was left alone. 
For a minute she could think undisturbed. Then 
another party of a dozen Americans came in, and in- 
terrupted her thoughts with their noisy talk. When 
they had gone Nellie turned around and saw two boys, 
who seemed to be lingering behind, and had placed 
themselves in the position of the Princes in the picture. 
Nellie had not seen them come in with the party, 
though they might have done so, and for a moment 
she was puzzled and a little frightencd. At first sight 
they had not seemed familiar; but now as she looked 
they appeared to grow more and more like the Princes 
themselves. One was apparently about fifteen years 
old, the other perhaps twelve. Both had long golden 
hair, which fell in waves over their snoulders. They 
were dressed in dark blue velvet short-clothes—a 
doublet belted in at the waist and long silk stockings, 
and the elder wore around his neck a broad collar of 
gold. Nellie looked around involuntarily. There was 
no shadow on the stair. If there had been the picture 
would have been complete, and Nellie might have 
thought she was dreaming. As it was, she never was 
wider awake in her life. At any rate, whoever they 
might be, it certainly was not polite to stand there 
without speaking. 

‘*T hope Pm notin the way,” she ventured to say, 
politely. 

The elder of the two smiled, and was about to speak, 
when the younger, who had frowned instead of smil- 
ing, interrupted him. 

** You should say ‘sir,’” he said, ‘‘ when you address 
my brother. It doesn’t matter so much with me, be- 
cause I'm only a duke; but Ned is king—that is, he 
will be king when my old crooked-back uncle lets us 
out.” 

Nellie’s eyes sparkled, and she quite forget the rude- 
ness of the boy’s speech. 

Oh, you mean Richard IIL,” she said. ‘* Wasn’t 
he a wretch ? And so you really are the Princes after 
all !” 

The little boy frowned still more angrily than before. 

‘* After all what?” he exclaimed. ‘‘Do you mean 
after all my uncle has said ?” 

Nellie was quite confused. 

‘‘Dear me, no,” she remarked, apologetically. ‘I 
never heard what your uncle said; and I’m sure I 
didn’t mean to offend you.” 

The elder boy laid his hand gently on the other’s arm. 

**Dick is hasty,” he said. ‘‘My uncle declares we 
are not princes at all, and it makes Dick angry to hear 
it?’ 

‘*But I didn’t mean that at all,” cried Nellie, quite 
distressed. ‘‘ Indeed, I’m sure you’re the Princes, for 


The elder boy seemed to be trying to recover a lost 
thought. | 

** Well, I don’t know,” he said. ‘‘It seems to me 
that when I was at the Court of Spain last year there 
was a crazy fellow there by that name, but I’m not 
sure. If it was he, he had the ridiculous idea tliat 
the earth was round—— ” 

‘‘But it is.round!” exclaimed Nellie, ‘‘and it was 
Columbus who proved it.” 

The boys looked one at the other, and the younger 
tapped his forehead significantly with his finger. ‘ Oh, 
well, we won’t talk about that,” he said. ‘‘Did you 
come to the Tower to-day ?” 

Nellie, who did not understand what he meant by 
the action, nodded. 

Yes,” she said, ‘‘we just came. 
mother and Ned are up-stairs.” 

“Who is Ned?” asked the elder, his handsome, 
anxious face lighting up for the first time. ? 

‘*Ned’s my brother. Why, his name is the same 
as yours, isn’tit! only he isn’t a bit like you.” 

‘*And are you and Ned prisoners ?” 

‘Oh, my, no! We only came to see the Tower. 
We spent the morning at Westminster, where you ”— 

Nellly was going to say ‘‘where you are buried,” 
but she thought it wouldn’t be —" polite, so she 


My father and 


stopped short and blushed. 


The boy nodded. 

Where our mother is. I don’t suppose you saw 
her?” he asked wearily. ‘* Dick was there, you know, 
but they brought him away to keep me company. 
Poor little Dick !” and he looked down affectionately 
in the younger boy’s face. 

I didn’t see her,” said Nellie, guardedly, ‘we 
only went in the chureh.” 

‘And were they saying mass when you were there ?” 
asked Dick. 

Nelly looked shocked. 

‘*They don’t say mass there now,” she said, ‘‘it’s a 
Protestant church. Papa told me to-day it hadn’t been 
a Catholic church in overtwo hundred years.” 

The elder brother looked disturbed, but Dick laughed 
and tapped his foréhead again with his finger. 

‘*What do you do that for?” asked Nellie. 
think it’s very polite.” 

“Dick is young,” apologized the other in his low, 
sweet voice, ‘‘and sometimes he isn’t as polite as he 
ought tobe. Buthe is a good boy; Dick is. I wish I 
might see your brother Ned,” he added, wistfully. 

A bright idea struck Nell. 

‘* He’s up-stairs in the chapel,” she exclaimed. ‘If 
you will come along with me you can see him in a 
minute. 

In her excitement she laid her hand upon the velvet 
sleeve, but he did not move. Something had caught 
his eye and he was looking with the same anxious 
gaze over Nellie’s shoulder toward the door in the 
wall. 

‘*The shadow on the stair!” he cried pitifully. ‘‘ Oh, 
Dick! the shadow on the stair!” 

Nellie looked quickly around. The picture was com- 
plete. In front of.her stood the two frightened boys ; 
on the side of the Tower was the shadow of some one 
coming down. For a moment she stood paralyzed by 
sudden fear. Then as the last turn in the stairs 
brought the figure into sight, and she recognized who 
it was. she gave a great cry; ‘‘ papa!” and fell’ into 
her father’s arms. ; 


When she opened her eyes there was quite a crowd. 
Her mother and Ned had come down stairs, one or 
two of the old warders had hurried in, and another 
party of Americans on the way up to the chapel had 
stopped to see what was the matter. Nellie looked 
around in a puzzled way, 

‘‘ Where are the boys ?” she asked. 

‘* What boys ?” said her father. 

‘‘Why, the Princes; they were here when I cried 
out.” 

Mr. Peacock smiled indulgently. 

‘*You were tired and famished, Nell,” he said. 
ought to have got lunch before we came in.” 


We 


‘But I saw them,” she insisted, ‘‘and the elder one © 
wanted to be introduced to Ned.” 
‘*Did, eh ?” remarked Ned, who urfortunately over- 


you look exactly like the picture; although papa did 


in his hand. ‘* Much obliged to you, sir.” 
say it was a fancy sketch. Iam very glad indeed to 


The room in the Byward Tower, where the jewels 


o are kept, and where they went next, did not quite | see you,” she added politely, for want of something 
oa come up to their expectations ; and the Horse Armory, | else to say. heard. ‘‘ Well, it wasn’t mutual. I’m an American, I 
7 § 4 where specimens of the various kinds of armor that ‘*Oh, you’re very welcome,” said the younger of the | am, and I don’t take any stock in‘princes. [I'll show 
hae were ever worn in England are displayed, was chiefly | two, more graciously than before. ‘‘For that matter, | you that advertisement when we get back, Nell, and 
es interesting to Ned. Here were the block and instru- | we’re very glad to see you. It’s dreadfully lonesome | then you'll see easy enough how it was you thought 
Bi ments of torture which he had been anxious to see, and | here. Where do you come from, anyway? Do you | you saw them.” 
ae which were quite as horrible as he could have desired. | live in France? Itseems tome you dress very queerly ‘‘ But I did see them, Ned; and I’m sure that’s what 
ae Nellie, for her part, passed all these things with indif- | for an English girl.” the old man meant when he said I’d see something; 
oe ference ; and when at length they had returned through ‘Tm not an English girl,” said Nellie; ‘‘and Eng- | don’t you recollect ?” 
ae the gallery back of the armor, and had stared at the | lish girls never do dress with taste. AndI don’t live | Ned laughed derisively, and even Mrs. Peacock 
PB curious objects dispiayed there, she drew a long sigh | in France either; I’m an American.” smiled. | 
= of relief, as though a disagreeable duty had been ac- The boys looked at one another inquiringly. ‘‘ Well,” said her father, ‘‘the things that we see 
Sa] complished. ‘* An American!” they repeated. with the imagination are often more real than the 


things that our eyes show to us, and if it gives you 
any pleasure, my dear, to believe that you saw them, 


why, you may.” 
And Nellie will always believe that she did. 


‘*Oh, I forgot!” said Nellie. ‘‘Christopher Colum- 
bus couldn’t have discovered it till after you—that is, 
when you were alive. You never heard of him, did 
you 


‘“‘Now can’t we go to the Staircase, papa?” she 
asked. ‘‘ There surely isn’t anything else to see 


here.” 
To find the Staircase they needed only to pass out 
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XIPHYCANTHUS'S TRAGIC FA TE. 
By Topsig. 
‘IPHYCANTHUS was a dear little gray kitten, 


with a cunning white spot under her chin, 
large violet eyes and pretty pink cars. Around her 
neck and in the tips of ber ears she wore pale rose 
colored ribbons, of which she was very proud. Life 

‘as one long play-day to her. She frolicked from 
dawn till dark with .er brother Jet and sister Snow- 
hall. Not the slightest attention would she pay to 
her mamma Gipsie’s advice: that she should hunt 
for mice, and make herself so useful that the people 
with whom she lived would never care to give her 
away. 

‘A sorrowful day of repentance will surely come, 
my dear,” sighed mamma cat ina mournful tone, as 
she daintily wiped her lips after her breakfast of rat 
fricassee. ‘‘Oh pshaw!” hissed naughty, pretty 
Xipbyeanthus, I’m not afraid. Teddie thinks 
too sweet and cunning to be willing to part with me,” 
and off she frisked after a downy chick that was scam- 
pering over the smooth, green lawn. 

But foolish, vain kitty had counted without her host. 

One bright June day, after an early breakfast of nice 
warm milk, little Xiphy found herself shut up ina 
deep, dark cell. What had happened? What did it 
mean ? 

Me—ow, me—ow!” she cried pitifully. ‘‘I want 
my mamma !” but her cries were allin vain. She heard 
Teddie say good-bye to his mother and sisters, then her 
prison house was taken up and she borne away from 
mamina, Jettie and Snowball. 

She mewed, «and scratched, and beat her head against 
the sides of her prison, but she could not obtain her 
freedom. In a few moments she heard a terrible rum- 
bling of wheels, ringing of bells, and blowing of 
whistles. Then came a sudden jerk. At length she 
heard Teddie say, ‘* Miss Tuttle, 1 guess Pll let Xiphy 
out for alittle while.” Off came the top of her prison, 
and out she sprang. ) 

She found herself aboard the cars, shut in a com. 
partment with Miss Tuttle and Teddie. On and on 
they rode, till they. had left Paterson three hundred 
miles behind them. When the conductor asked for 
Xiphy’s ticket, Teddie gave him a tiny cracker, which 
he gravely took and deposited in his—mouth. Fi- 
nally the train stopped. Teddie picked up Miss 
Xiphycanthus and attempted to put her back into her 
cell again; but it was no easy task. First her head 
peeped out; when that was pushed back, out popped 


her tail. At last, in despair, Teddie thrust her into 


his coat pocket and held her there, her little pert head, 
crowned with pink ribbons, sticking out of the top. 
A carriage was awaiting them, which they entered. 
It containeda young girl into whose lap Teddie tossed 
Miss Xiphy, saying, ‘‘ Here, Flo, is a kitten for you.” 

Thus began Xiphycanthus’s life in Syracuse. It was 
destined to be a short and troubled one, for next door 
to her new home lived a little black dog named Nig. 
Up every tree on the place he chased her. Life be- 
came a burden. Even in ber dreams small black dogs 
came dashing at her. Bitterly she repented her inat- 
tention, that she had not heeded her mother’s advice. 
She might now have been enjoying a peaceful life in 
Paterson. 

But the end of her career was fast approaching 
Toward the close of a beautiful day, Xiphycanthus 
sauntered forth for a little promenade. Sne never 
dreamed that such objects as cruel boys and more cruel 
shot-guns existed in this world ; therefore she entered 
an inviting-looking yard, and coolly surveyed the 
scene. Suddenly, a ferocious specimen of the canine 
race appeared and made a dash at Xiphy. Witha 
prodigious hiss, she sought refuge in the nearest tree. 
Just at that moment two boys appeared. One shouted 
‘*Good shot! good shot, Tom!” ‘‘Oh don’t, Dan,” 
said the other, but it was too late. Down, down, fell 
poor Xiphy, pierced to the heart. Flo and Teddie 
sorght in vain for her. She and her pink ribbons were 
never more seen. | 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
NVRIXIE sends her love to you and wants me to 
tell yon about the ‘loveliest birthday party” 
which she enjoyed the other day. This is what she 
says about it: ‘‘ Rex and Carland Iwent. There were 
some other children invited; their names are Marie 
and Ernie and Alfrend and Lorie and Marion. There 
were three children at the place, but it wasn’t all their 
birthdays—only the littlest one’s; and he was just 
four years old, and he looked lovely when we got there 
for he had an iron soldier-cap on—least I think it was 
iron—and something iron all around and in front of 
him, and a sword hanging down by him, and Rex said 
he was like a night, but I don’t think he was a bit like 
a night, for his face was as bright as day. Then we 
played played march, and Chauncy—he’s the one that 


the party was for—was the captain. Then we played 
old witch, you know ’bout that play, I guess, and 
‘oats and beans and barley grows,’ and ‘drop the 
handkerchief right behind a person,’ and ‘how many 
peas’—I think it’s called ‘odd or even.’ Then we 
went down to the summer-house—it’s in the beauti- 
fulest place you ever saw, and real bittersweet 
berries on it; and we had ice-cream and cake that we 
mustn’t eat, ’cause it was full of little teenty taunty 
bits of dolls, and cake that we might eat ‘cause 
it Was just good enough not to hurt us, and then the 
best came of all. They breught a basket round that 
had things in it, and cards, and I didn’t know any- 
thing was for anybody but Chauncy, and «‘on’t you 
s’pose I was s’prised when they said my name, and I 
had a box of the sweetest dishes that won’t break, and 
little, little, little bits of spoons and Knives and forks, 
but they will break ; and Marie—she’s my best friend 
that lives near me—she had a beautiful doll, just like 
one Mrs. Christopher gave me last Christmas, that I 
can turn its head and move its arms and legs, and they 
all had lovely things, but I think I had the best; but 
Rex likes his magnifying glass, and Carl says he’d 
rather have his pencil which he can hang on his new 
watch chain—only he’s’ broke watch-chain, 
‘cause it was rotten steel, Harry says; of course 
Harry knows, ’cause he’s been to college, but I should 
think the man who sold it ought to know, and he 
said it was first rate steel. Now, don’t you think it’s 
the best birthday party you ever heard of, where all 
the folks have presents?” I agree with Trixie, that 
the people who got up that party know how to make 
people happy. They are a kind of missionaries like 
the Christophers. Ijyst read to Rex and Carl what 
Trixie said, and they say you mustn’t think Rex is Mr. 
Christopher’s dog, that wrote the letter a few weeks 
ago, for he’s a boy just about a dozen years old. 


One of my largest nephews—-a real live poet he is, 
too—had a letter the other day from a kind of a 
nephew of his who is living in Paris, which he is will- 
ing you should read; you will thank him, I know. 

SEPTEMBER 11, 1881. 
Dear George: 

We are now back from Etretat, a sort of French Long Branch, and 
al] settled down again, and, I think, on the whole, rather glad to get 
back ; forit rained almost all the time, and the food they gave us 
was execrable. You should have seen us take our first dinner in 
Paris. We went to a swell restaurant, and ordered an awful swell 
dinner, and just gorged ourselves, it tasted so good to us after the 
trash we had been getting. 

Luckily there happened to be a billiard table in the casino; for if 
there hadn’t I think your brother and myself would have died of en- 
nui, for that and gambling were all that was to be done during those 
awful rainy days; and as we didn’t care much for gambling we in- 
vested our.money in billiards. The water was icy cold, and [ only 
went in twice; but there was one good thing about Etretat—it had 
alot of pretty walks and drives. 

There were also several very nice places on the cliffs to break o1.e’s 
neck, all of which I tried—but did not succeed as well as last year. 

I think about nine-tenths of the people down there were artists ; 
and on asunny morning (which was extremely rare) you would see 
an ease] and a paint-box in almost every nook and corner amony the 
fishing-boats on the beach, and, as somebody remarked, you could 
not throw a stone without its coming down on an artist. 

That American boy of whom I spoke didn’t seem to cotton to me 
very well, for he never spoke to me again; sothe acquaintance 
dropped then and there. 

The Electric Congress is open now, and of course there is a great 
“to do” about it. Wetried to go the other night; but as there 
wax a crowd almost two blocks long we concluded that we would 
wait alittle while, especially as it is open until next January. They 
have a tramwayrun by electricity, which goes from the Palais de 
l’Industrie (where it is) down to the Place de la Concorde. They 
also have telephones by which you can hear what is sung and acted 
at the Opera and the Theatre Frangais. One enterprising French- 
man has the monopoly on dark glasses, and they say he is going 
to make money on it; for you really can’t go there without having 
some kind of gogyles, the glare is so bright. af 

The proprietor of the Hippodrome has got a new thing in his run- 
ning races for money. He has copied that picture in ** Harper's” of 
‘* Amusements in India,” where the sailors are going through barrels, 
and climbing poles, and through nets, and all that sort of thing. It is 
the most laughable thing that can be imagined; for instance, some- 
times two men get wedged into one barrel, and in their wild efforts 
to get out they only pull themselves in tighter. I nearly made my- 
self sick, I laughed so. They have a grand pageant there, in which 
they fire off eight rounds from two big fleld-pieces, and you can im- 


agine what a noise it makes in a closed place like that. It makes - 


your ears tingle for half an hour afterwards. Most of the people 
retire when it comes to that. 

There has been lately one of those horrible railway collisions that 
Paris has about once a year. There were twenty-five people killed 
and I don’t know how many wounded. It seems that France is the 
worst country in Europe for railroad accidents, and that Prussia is the 
best. How nice that must make the Frenchmen feel ! 

Affectionately, Dave. 

Doesn’t that take you all to Paris? Who knows 
what a tramway is? 

There are a few things in the letter that I do not 
quite understand, but I presume all my young people 
will. So many new words have come into use lately 
and new meanings given to old ones that I am some- 
times quite bewildered. It is wonderful how Addison, 
and Bacon, and Milton, and Daniel Webster and 
Charles Sumner were ever able to express their 
thoughts with such a poor, meager language as they 
had, and I’m sure the orators of these times must be 
very grateful to the young people—for I am told we 


owe all these fine phrases to them—for making our 


language so much better. Now that I have so many 


boys coming home occasionally from college I fina I 
am learning a great many new ways to express my 
ideas, and I shall be soon able to converse with them 
quite intelligently. I shall surprise them some day in 
company, saying—weil, I won’t let my secret out now, 
but won’t they be proud of me! To be sure, these 
expressive (?) phrases do not sound very well to me, 
but I suppose words get old-fashioned, as bonnets do ; 
and although the old bonnets and the old words appear 
quite as good to me, the new ones please the young 


folks better. But there! Ididn’t mean to say all this - 


now. 
MANI#TEE, May 15, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I thought I would write you a letter, for | want to be one of your 
nieces. IT have taken The Christian Union only one year; grandma 
yave it to me for a Christmas present. _ I like to read it very much, 
expecially your Writing Desk. Iam eleven years old and go to school 
every day. I have three sisters, but one of them, my dear little sister 
Donna, went to heaven overa year ago, but we miss her so much yet. 
My sister Gertie goes to school with me every day; she is just one 
year younger than Lam. My sister Winnie is seven years older than 
I am, and is in Chicago taking singing lessons. It was a cold winter, 
and they had lots of snow here; part of the time it was over four feet 
deep. We did not see it, though, for we spent the winter in Lansing 
with papa. We have lots of flowers, and I wish I could send some to 
you, but it ia too far. There are lots of Inmber and shingle mills 
here. Last winter they found sait; they had been boring for it more 
than a year. The weil is 1,900 feet deep We have no railroads here. 
In winter, when we want to go away, we have to drive thirty miles to 
get toarailroad. There area great many vessels come in here in 
summer. I don’t know but you will think this letter too long, but I 
wanted to tell you all about our home, for I have never seen a letter 
to you from here. Your loving niece, JessizE B. W. 


A thirty-mile ride in winter would be g pretty long 
one, I should think, but I am so fond of riding that I be- 
lieve I should enjoy it; perhaps pot so well now as when 
I was twenty or thirty years younger. Another winter 
is almost here, and a bitterly-cold north wind blew all 
last night, and to-day we are glad to make good fires. 


RoGERs PaRK, Sept. 19, 1881 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

If you are all willing I would like to be one of your nieces. On 
the 3ist of August I was nine years old,and fora birthday present 
I got a canary that sings very sweetly. I live in Rogers Park, 
near Chicago. Our home is near Lake Michigan. I often take a 
walk down tothe lake with mamma and papa, and my sister and 
brother, and gather pretty little stones and sheils. During vacation 
[ commenced a patch-work quilt. Mamma says when I finish it she 
will quilt it for me. 

I am afraid if I write my letter too long you won't like to print it. 

Your loving niece, : PHEBE E, ©, 

When I was a little girl I pieced two quilts. I have 
one of them now. See how neatly you can sew and 
how tastefully you can arrange the colors. You will 
enjoy your bird very much, if he does not do as ours 
has—stop singing. The leaves you ineclosed in your 
letter are still very fragrant. 


FRANKLIN, May 20. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am a little boy six years old. Grandpa takes the Christian Union, 
and my grandma reade me the letters. My papa has a farm, but I 
do not stay at home now, because papa is building, and is afraid I 
will get hurt. We have atame crow here at grandpa’s. He is a 
funny felow ; will say, ** Well, well, Tom,” and cackle just like a hen, 
and call the chickens. He will lay his head down to have me ruffle 
his feathers. Will you please put this in The Christian Union so 
that my mamma can eee it, ard [ will write you about my pets on the 
farm. I get my grandma or mamma to write what I want to tell you. 

Harry W. D. 


The little piece of paper on which you wrote the end 
of your letter got slipped away from the rest, and it 
has been a long time getting back. In opening so 
many letters as I get at once, little scraps of paper are 
likely to slip out of place. I never saw such a won- 
derful crow as yours. 

HOPEDALE. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like very much to be one of your nieces. My auumtie takes 
The Christian Union, and I like to read it very much. 

My cousin thinks you are Mrs. ——-; are you? I should like very 
well to know. 

My sister hasacat. Wecal!l him Bossy. Well, one Sunday even- 
ing we all went to church, and after a while Bossy came trotting 
down the aisle in church, and a little girl tried to get him, but did 
not, and several days after that a boy found him sitting on the church 
steps and brought him home. But this letter is getting too long, so 
good-bye. Your loving niece, Lucy C. D. P. 

That reminds me of acat that I used to have, only 
my cat used to follow us to prayer-meeting and wait 
to go home with us after it was over. We hear of 
church-mice, why shouldn’t there be church cats? 

Affectionately, PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 
SQUARE WORDS. 
I. 
1. To close. 2. A measure. 3 A metal. 4. A fas. 
IT. 
1. An ornamental belt. 2%. A plant. 3. An alkali. 4. A pile 
Ill. 
1. Strong. 2 A plant. 3. A French name. 4. A sea plant. F. 
DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
L-b-r-i-h-h-t-e-l-e-i-l, 
S-m-t-i-g-n-o-p-e-e-s-i-l 
—a-t-t-e-i-i-g-f-h-s-n. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 21. 
Enigma.—Moss-rose. 
Selected Riddles.—1. Noise. 2. It weighs anchor. 38. Each has its 
own bark. 4. Level. 


E. U. L. B. 
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Farm and Garden. 
FALL WORK ON THE 
FARM. 


The chief work of the farmer or gar- 
with a fair prospect of a good crop of | face being planted with othonias. The sur- 


dener during the month of October is, 
found in the storing of crops and in the) 
preparation of the farm, stoek and gar-| 
dens for the cold winter. Most of the 
CORN 
was cut last month. 
is now standing must be carefully se- 
eure e before the early frosts kill the fod- 
der. Much corn is . injured by being 
ecribbed too green or being packed with- 
out proper means of circulation. A bin 
made of rails in the open air witha boa d 
covering to keep out the rain is far bet- 
ter than a closed room. 
VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Beets, carrots and potatoes should be 
taken up first and stored away in a cel- 
lar or buried in the open ground, yet 
free from frost. If buried in the open 
ground they should be made up into me- 
dium sized heaps and laid over with 
straw, hay or leaves about a foot thick 
and then tigutly covered with earth. As 
the weatber geows colder cover them 
deeper by degrees, until sufficiently pro- 
tected to endure the winter without 
freezing. When stored in the cellar 
great care must be taken to prevent the 
rot from spreading among the potatoes. 
Parsnips and salsify are improved by frost, 
and only enough of these for present use 
need be dug; they may be stored in the 
cellar packed in boxes of dry earth. The 
asparagus hed will need to be cleared by 
cutting and burning the tops, after which 
a good dressing of well rotted manure 
should be applied. Now, too, the cold 
frames should be made ready for the 
plants of the carly cabbage, lettuce, etc. 
The frames saould be placed in a shel- 
tered southern exposure, the object be- 
ing simply to protect the plants from ex- 
posure and not to stimulate growth. The 
soil in the frames should be rich and 
mellow. The thrifty farmer will gather 
and burn the weeds upon all parts of the 
garden in order that ripened seeds may 
be destroyed. 

PLOWING 
should be done this month in every field 
where weeds are abundant, that they 
may be destroyed, and out of the way of 
the spring cultivation. Many weeds, 
like sorrel, and useless grasses, can be 
easily destroyed by plowing under now, 
which, if left till spring, will have sward 
ed the ground over completely. Except 
in rare cases, we believe in Fall plowing. 
The teams are strong, the airis cool, and 
there is usually more time to spare than 
in spring. We do not, as a rule, culti- 
vate our lands enough. If we plowed 
more frequently the soil would be worked 
upon more by the elements, frost and 
rain, and the latent fertility would be 
more rapidly developed. Frequent plow- 
ing also inclines to destroy, certainly to 
distur), noxious insects. Sod land, un- 
less sandy and very mellow, will be in 
much better condition for planting next 
year if plowed now than if left till spring. 
With a good disc harrow te follow the 
plow, sod land can be made as mellow 
next year as the best old field. 
OATTLE 
at pasture must not be left out too long 
after the pasture becomes short without 
extra feed at the barn. It never pays to 
starve cattle. Young stock should not 
suffer from the cold or wet. A rough 
shed in the pasture is a useful protection 
until it is time to take the young animals 
to the barn or stable. If horses in this 
season are Caught in a heavy rain they 
should be rubbed dry and blanketed as 
soon as they reach home. 
RED TOP AND TIMOTHY. 

In New: England there is an increasing 
tendency to sow grass seeds in the Fall. 
The Cultivator” says on this point: 
‘*One of the leading seed stores of Bos- 
ton expects to sell more grass seed this 
Fall than was sold by them in the spring. 


slowly increasing for several years past, | 


| 
| 


but for the last two or three years the | 
‘increase has been so rapid that they now | 


prepare for a large Fall trade.” 
Grass may be sown early this month 


hay next year. 
FOWLS 


| Their Fall sales of grass seed have | row of“achyranthus, followed by seven or 


bowed rows of echeverias, better Known as 
‘*house leeks” or old hen and chickens.” 
The latter are in different sizes and varieties, 
and all together constifute a bordering of 
about two feet. The ground is then raised 
| about eight inches, the sides of the raised sur- 


face itself, which is about nineteen feet wide 
_by eighty feet long, is simply a piece of vege- 


/ought also to be prepared for the winter. ‘table moxaic work. Rows of achyranthus and 


winter use. 


Such as | 


The prudent poulterer will | 
store away, 
bage, turnips, rowen, onions and pota- 
toes for his fowls. 


— 


NOTES FROM E. P. ROE’S SMALI- 
FRUIT FARMS. 


Grapes have done only fairly well with us 
this season. Owing tothe drought much of 
the foliage has fallen, and the berries, espe- 
cially of late sorts, ripen unevenly. Such 
sorts as Catawba. Isabella, Diana, and Iona, 
will keep well, and by good management may 
be enjoyed in good condition as late as New 
Year’s. The method used by Mr. Roe is very 
simple, and has proved very satisfactory after 
several years’ experience. The grapes are 
picked on a dry, clear day with grape sciss ors, 
so as notto handle them much, and all im- 
perfect berries and those not fully ripened 
are removed. They are then placed in clean, 
dry earthen jars in layers a bunch deep, dry 
straw paper is placed between the layers, 
and the jar filled inthis way. A double sheet 
of paper is placed over the top layer and the 
lid then puton. Strong, unbleached muslin 
is pasted entirely over the lid. or cover, of 
the jar, completely covering the opening 80 
that no air may enter. When this covering 
has fully dried and hardened the jars are 
buried on a dry knoll sufficiently deep to be 
beyond the action of frost, a stake being 
placed over each jar to locate it accurately. 
Isabellas have been kept in this way until 
late in February, aud have proved excellent. 


The white grub seems to increase yearly, and 
yet we have found no certain remedy. Isthis 
pest to become, asis pertinently asked in an ar- 
ticle in the October number of the ** American 
Agriculturist,” to this country, ‘‘what the 
‘Cockchafer question’ is in England, and 
the ‘Hanneton question’ in France?’ Much 
good maybe done by killing the beetle of 
which it is the larva, commonly Known as 
‘June bug.”’ One evening last June we cap- 
tured on one bill of raspberries no less than 
962 of these beetles, by actual count. They 
were attracted by the light from a lantern 
suspended over a pail of water, and were 
knocked off the bushes into the water with a 
switch. Amateurs and those who have leisure 
will gain the good-will of all horticulturists by 
experimenting with various remedies on in- 
fested soils, and giving the results to the 
public. The evilis one that is certainly in- 
creasing, and is equally disastrous to the 
farmer, fruit-grower, and owner of every 
country seat. 


Alpine Strawberries should be among the 
assortment of every amateur fruit-grower, as 
they bear delicious berries until approach of 
winter. Though the fruit is small, its ap- 
pearance at such a season makes it of special 
value. There are two sorts, the Monthly or 
Bush Alpines, andthe running Alpines. The 
former make no runners but are propagated 
by divisions of the root. The best varieties 
of the latter are Des Quatre Saisons and 
Montreuil. This running Alpine is the berry 
that was foisted upon the public some years 
ago as the Mexican Everbearing Strawberry, 
and which brought very high prices under 
that name. The Bush Alpines come true from 
seed, and it is said that much larger berries 
may be obtained by using young plants thus 
grown than from plants that have been long 
propagated from the root. I have never tried 
the experiment and noted results, but it is 
well worth the time of any one with a taste 
for garden pursuits to endeavor in this way 
to promote the interests and welfare of this 
interesting branch of horticulture. 

H. L. 


CORN WALL-ON-HvupDson, N. Y. 


A REMARKABLE GARDEN. 


The finest specimen of carpet gardening in 
this country may be seen in the grounds of 
Mr John Hoey, at Long Branch. To those 
who have never seen it, it will prove a genuine 
surprise, as being unlike anything they ever 
have imagined in the way of gardening. The 
bed, which is about twenty-one feet wide by 
eighty-two feet long, is surrounded on all 
sides by a walk, and has for a bordering a 


before winter sets bab. | 


Green food should be provided for their) echeverias run through from end to end, the 


whole bed being divided into blocks in which 
are squares, circles, triangles, etc. These geo- 
| metrical figures are filled in with echeverias and 
| edged with achyranthus in such a way that 
each figure, and indeed the entire pattern, is 
as distinct as in a piece of mosaic. The entire 

surface is almost as level as a floor, the eche- 
verias having grown searcely an inch in 
height. while the achyranthus has been trimmed 
to match. In some of the figures the echeveri- 
as are sea-green, while in others the thick, 
succulent leaves are edged with purple, giving 
shades of color which would delight the eye 
of an artist. 
one of the gardeners, there are nearly half a 
million of plants in this bed, which it took 
eight men*nearly six weeks to prepare and 
set according to the pattern. Some people 
may say that such a piece of formal vegeta- 
tion is not worth the trouble or expense, but 
it is certainly the delight of all beholders, and 
the man who said they told him it would pay 
him to come all tbe way from Michigan to see 
it seemed perfectly satisfied that he had got 
his money's worth. 


ALL SORTS. 


mates of stables and sheds need light and 
ventilation fully as much as the denizens of 
our handsomest houses. And yet thousands 
of horses, upon whose work men and families 
depend for their livelihood, are stabled in 
close, dark, filthy imclosures, while cows, of 
whose lives thousands of children are partak- 
ers in the most literal sense, fare far worse in 
all that pertains to health. It is believed by 
many careful observers that animals are as 
sensitive as men even to malarious influences. 
Certain it is that in malarious regions the 
horses and cattle are always thin, bony and 
spiritless. 


The Scientific American gives the following 
important information to those who desire to 
get rid of stumps on the farm: ‘‘In the au- 
tumn or early winter bore a hole one or two 


the stump, and about eight inches deep. Put 
into it one or two ounces of saltpeter, fill the 
hole with water and plug it close. In the en- 
suing spring take out the plug and pourina 
gill of kerosene oil and ignite it. The stump 
will smolder away without blazing to the 
very extremity of the roots, leaving nothing 
but ashes.” 


An enterprising Californian has gone to the 
Calistoga hot-springs and constructed an in- 
cubator for hatching chickens, the heat used 
for the purpose being derived from steam 
taken from a spring on the Hot Springs 
grounds, the pipes being laid through the in- 
cubator and the temperature therein being 
kept at 103 degrees. All railway restaurants 
should make a note of this, because of course 
the eggs produce nothing but bona fide hot 
spring chickens! 


The best horsemen use gentle words and 
means in managing their horses. They are 
teachable animals. They evidently under- 
stand forms of language. Three newly-im- 
ported Norman horses on Houghton Farm 
show their appreciation of the French terms 
used by a lad from the Island of Jersey. Try 
the force of good language instead of blows. 


The first number of the ‘‘ Orange County 
Farmer,”’ published at Port Jervis, N. Y., is 
before us. It presents an attractive and prom- 
ising appearance. The opening article is a 
full and readable description of Houghton 
Farm. The object of the proprietor is to es- 
tablish a quasi-jlocal farming journal of Or- 
ange County and the surrounding counties. 


A Michigan horse rolled in fresh ashes, com- 
pletely covering himself with them; a rain 
came on soon after, and the lye thus formed 
ate the hair, hide and flesh of the poor animal 
to such an extent that the owner expects to 
lose him. Moral: Look out for your ashes. 


The best farmer is the one who thinks as 
well as works; who knows what he intends 
to doa day, or at least a night, in advance ; 
who believes that thought has as much to do 
with successful farming as plenty of muscle, 
if mot more. 


According ‘to the statement of. 


Give your animals good dwellings. The in-} 


inches in diameter, according to the girth of. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
MAKES A DELICIOUS DRINK. 


Dr. H. M. Henry, the widely kuown _ 
eminent family physician of New York, says, 
‘** Horsford’s Acid Phosphate possesses claims 
as a beverage beyond anything I know of in 
the form of medicine, and in nervous diseases 
I know of no preparation to equal it.” 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Tt 
is nutritious and palatable; 
a particular favorite with 
dren, and a most excel- 
lent article for family use. 
The genuinea is stamped 8. 
German, Dorchester, Mase. 
Beware of imitations. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, Mass. 


PEST WHEAT 


GRAZING LANDS roune on 
we Northern Pacific R.R. 


in MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188! 


LOw PRICES ; LONG TaME: REBATE FOR IMPROVE 
MENT; REDUCED FARE ANO FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADORESS 


R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. LANo Aar. 
MENTION THis PAPER. Sr. Paut, Minn 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED 


LIGHTNING RODS. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by 


.the subscriber. They are applied to buildings on 


strictly scientific principles, and during a period of 
fifty years have never failed to afford complete pro- 
tection. 


Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 
EDWARD H. WILLIAMS 
Successor to E. E. Quimby, 

No. 64 College Place, 
New York. 


Heat your house thoroug bly (during such win- 
ters as the past one was) 


BOYNTON’S 
GAS-TIGHT DURABLE FURNACES. 


Tho ~ a had ——— and severe use 
uring the past 22 y and are a 
tion to-day, without repairs or 
pes mae ) more re pow 
s«reater durab ana are fi 


ern improvements for y mod- 


any arge vo e 
pare warm air perfectly ectly tree rom gases. Im. 


BOYNTON & CO., Manufacturers, 
234 Water Street, New York. 


nok Lake Street, Chicago. 
Racine 


Boat 4 REVOLUTION IN 
BOAT BUILDING. 


For 25c. will mail section 


showing construction. Catalogue gratia. 
THOMAS KANE & CO., Chicago, It. 
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Financial and Insurance. 


THE WEEK. 

It is important, as well as interesting, 
to watch the struggle now going onamong 
the European nations respecting the de- 
posits of gold distributed among the va- 
rious centers of European commerce. 
These deposits are, for a number of rea- 
sons, becoming depleted. France, Ger- 
many and England are all experiencing a 
scarcity of gold, relative to their several 
wants, such as they have not known be- 
fore for many yeurs ; and in proportion 
as this scarcity presses on their needs 
they are exercising their means for pro- 
tecting against’ other and threatening 
drains. . 

The Bank of Berlin has raised its rate 
of discount this week again, for the third 
time during the past two months—this 
last to 54 per cent.—in order to protect ifs 
reserves against the demands of the Eng- 
lish money market. The Bank of Eng- 
land thereupon changes its discount rate 

5 per cent., to check if possible the re- 
newed flow of gold to America. England, 
as the credit nation of Europe, naturally 
draws from the European markets to set- 
tle balances, end America, as the credit 
nation of the world, draws in turn on 
England for settlement of commercial ex- 
change in her favor. So this agitation go- 
ing On Over on the other side is ultimately 
due to our position as credit nation. It 
is difficult t sce how this state of things 
is going to be reversed by any restraint 
like that applied in raising rates. The 

United States exports more than it im- 
ports, and for this balance it must reeeive 
its pay. Our stocks of investment secur- 
ities in the London and German markets 
are not so large as to admit of their being 
returned tous, to any very great extent, 
in settlement of the balancé of trade in 
ourfavor. American activities are of so 
extensive and pressing a nature that we 
hold out the strongest inducements in 
the way of rates and profitable enterprise 
for money to take its course this 
way, so that at least we are able to 
command one-third to one-half of our 
credits in gold. For the eight months 
ending September Ist, of the present 
year, our exports of merchandise amount 
to $115,000,000 more than our imports 
during the same period. This is an in- 
crease over the balance in our favor. 
during the same period of last year of 
about $60,000,000, which does not give 
promise of any relief to the European 
money markets on account of our com- 
mercial credits. If this proportion of 
increase in our shipments should con- 
tinue, which we have reason to suppose 
it will, then our future drafts on the de- 
posits of European gold must necessarily 
be more pressing than ever. What may 
be the final outeome of this depletion of 
those deposits it is difficult to forecast, 
but it certainly looks now as if the prop- 
osition to remonetize silver would grow 
rapidly in favor with England and Ger- 
many, as the only alternative by which to 
balance the extraordinary progress in the 
growth of American export commerce. 
Either this or a gold famine in Europe 
seeins the result of our accumulations 
of gold here. The lull reported last 
week in the shipments of specie this 
way seems about to be broken; several 
shipments are reperted of moderate 
amounts during the week, and an extra- 
ordinary stringency of money here dur- 
ing the past two weeks has a directly 
stimulating effect on such _ transfers. 
Money has ruledin the New York market 
at a premium over the legal rate of six 
per cent., ranging frém one thirty-second 
per cent. to one-eighth per cent. per day, 
for several days, owing tu several causes, 
and now the mereantile community is 
finding the pressure so great that a relief 
from some source is bound to come. 
Probably from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, whose Treasury accumulations 
are sO great as to embarrass legitimate 
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business. Stocks are lower hut — 


steady. 


MEMORANDA CONCERNING 
Government Bonds. 


A VALUABLE HAND Book FoR INVESTORS. 


Contains not only all the informanon avout Govern- | 
ment Bonds which investors or the public can desire, | 
but also chapters on the Stock Exchange, with di- 
rections for buying and selling in the kew York | 
mwarket inds of securities 

Tables giv the progress ‘of the United States, 
1830-80, in pepulation, imports and exports, agricult- 
ure, manufactures, railroads, teleyraphs, étc., etc., 
are ‘added ; also notes on Gold and Silve r, giving :— 


A, The present monetary standard of the Nations 
of the World. 

B. Production of Gold and Silver in the world 
frém 1492 to date. 

C. The Consumption of Gold and Silver. 

D. The Stock of Silver now in the world. 

E. The Relative Value of Gold to Silver, 

F. Minute of the Standard of the United States. 

G. The Valne of Foreign Coins in United States 
Money. 

SENT POST-PAID ON APPLICATION, 
Investors can obtain Government Bonds at our 


oftice, in any sum at current market rates, without 
a expeuse for 

Re attend to all the details of registering bonds, 
and will furnish, at request, the proper blank powers 
of attorney for assigning and transferring bonds 
aud collecting interest. 

Our lon experience in handling Government 
Bonds, and our large and constant dealings, enable 
us to offer the best and most favorable tefms to our 
customers. Every detail of the business is sys- 
tematically arranged and has our personal super- 


vision. 
FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau Street, New York. 


J. & W SELIGMAN & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue Letters of Credit fow Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Draw Billa of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Europe, ete. 
PER CENT MORTGAG ES. Full in- 
t) formation by J. L. Day mude, Davenport, Iowa. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
424 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHil- 
CAGO. 


Capital Stock, Si Coo. 


to Corpora nd Private Investors 

CAPIT AL FURN ISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road Companies having limes under construction, 
and purchased or negotiated 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS corducted for 
States, Counties, Towns and —— and for Railroad 
Companies and other C orporatio 

WILI ,CONDUCT THE F INANCIAL REORGAN- 

IZA iON of Kallroad Companies and other Corpora- 
Hons — we property isin the hands of Receivers or 


Tn 
"BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECU- 
ThE on Commission. 
ni BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or 
cons ert them into interest-paying investmen 
Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


AVU for reinsuran €9 

rve am pe claims 286, 387 97 

3.938.719 41 


Deduct for future — (if any) 
in market values 50,000 0O 


Total Cash Assets, Jan. ist, 18%1...83,888,719 41 
This Company conduets its business under the re- 
strictions of the New _ Safety Fund Law 
Cyrus PEOK, Sec’y GEO. T. HOPE, Pree’t. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


~WALKER’S 
Pocket Cameras 


meee!) Are compact, accurate and beau- 
tiful Instruments, which 
/ any person of common intelli- 
i, can take perfect photo- 


Complete and no 
poisonous chem 


logue 10 cts 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Those anawering an Advertisement wiili 
conjer a fuvor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A. THOMPSON, 
Ladies’ Restaurant and Confectionery 


30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont & Fulton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WEDDING RECEPTIONS, 


Evening Parties, Dinners, Sociables, Etc., 
FURNISHED WIIT! A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Made Dishes, Truffled Turkey, Jellied Game, Game Pates, 
Croquettes, Oysters, &e. 

Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, .Mottoes, Bridal 
and Fancy Cakes, linported Glace Fruits, Wine 
and Fruit Jellies, Flowers, &c., &c., on the 
most reasonable terms. 

Also, Entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, Glass, and 
able Linen. 

White or Colore attera sent (ts desired. 


JAMES THOMPSON 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL GROCER. 


ALWAYS ON HAND, 
Pilsbhury’s Best Minnesota 
And all other CHOICE BRANDS OF FLOUR. 


BROOKLYN 


18s1. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 


FUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


174 Fulton 


o- a New and hana Stock of Choice and Careful! 
selected Pattern 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES, 


Axminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Ta apestry; 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 


AL&AO, 
LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, CORNICES,. 
SHADES, 


The Best Creamery and other Butters. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 
Selected Canned Goods 
ALL KINDS, 

And a general assortment of 
FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 


Orders called fo rand P romptly delivered. 


121 Atlantic Av enue, cor. Henry Street. et. 


ALANSORNR CARTER. 

“Late Dayron & CARTER. Deajer in 
HOUSE FURNISHING COODS. 
Furnaces, Stoves and Firec- Place Heaters always on 

hand, and put upin the most workmanlike manner. 
GARDEN VASES, PAIK CHAIRS and SETTEES. 
530 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


2 


FOR THIS STYLE OF QUEEN ANNE CHAMBER STIT, con 

sisting of BEDSTEAD, BUREAU anp GLASS, WASIISTAND, TABLE, TWO 

8 AN CHATRS anp RACK. Packed in Burlaps and delivered to ary boat or R. R. Depot 

for $2 extra. This suit conld not be bought at any other store in the United States 

for in $25.00. Other suits in same proportion. Send for Illustrated Price-List. Mailed free. 


BROOKLYN FURNITURE COMPANY, 


559 to 571 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE BICLOW CARPET COMPANY 
WERE AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
THEIR BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS ARE NOW THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD FOR 


DUR ABILITY OF COLORING, BFE QUALITY IN FABRIC AND ARTISTIC EXCELLENCE 
OF ORIGINAL DESIGN. 
THEY ARE SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER GOODS MANUFACTURED, FITHFR DOMESTIC OR 
IMPORTED, AND ARE OFFERED WITH A GUARANTEE OF ABSOLUTE PP RFECTION. 
ALL THE NOVELTIES PREPARED FOR THE FALL SFASON NOW READY. 


CEORCE H. TITUS, 


607, 69 AND 611 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


1881. 


Established V4 Years. 


1807. 


COW Ww CC. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Furniture and Carpets, 


408, 410 & 412 Fulton Ave. (Cor. Gallatin Place), Brooklyn. 


Parlor, Chamber and Dining Room Suits. Pure Curted Hair Mattresses, Live 
Geese Feathers. Oil Cloth, Window Shades, Lamtrequins, Curtains, ete. 


We arealso prepared to manufacture all goods to order from the purchasers’ own designa, of all kinds of 
Cabinet and Parlor Work, which will be fully warranted. Special terms of Credit if desired. 


New York Store: B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 153, 155 & 157 Chatham st., N.Y. 


ddvertisement in the Christian Union. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 


RUBBER PAINE. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE CARD OF THEIR BEAUTIFUL COLORS. 


There is no Paint manufacjured equal toit. Itis Smooth, Glossy, Durable 
and Economica]. Any Shade. 
*‘N.B.”’—As there are imitations now on the market, Ree that above ‘‘TRA 
MARK” is on each package, and thereby get the ‘‘GENUINE RUBB 
PAINT.” Factories at 


535 West St.. New York. Cleveland, Chicago, and St. Louis. 


LIER. a AMES: A. CARFIELD 


irtyred e 
remark ENTS WAN The BEST SELLING BOOK 
50 per cent. discount to Agents” 


the AGE. Free, 
CINCINNATI P 174 W. 4th St... Oincinmati 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Paris has more poor than any city in the 
world. 

—Jay Gould now controls 11,714 miles of 
railroad. 

—Secretary Windon:’s son has entered the 
Freshman ogee at Amherst College. 

—Mr. A. 8. Barnes has presented the Faith 
Home, of ae n, With over >7,000 in addi- 
tien to his previous gifts. 

Itis sugyested that a salute be fired at the 
Yorktown Centennial in honor of Queen Vie 
toria and the British flag. We seeond the 
motion. 

Canada’s public debt is $15,600,000, or 
thirty-nine dollars per capita. The public 
debt of the United States is thirty-five doilars 
per capita. 

—An appropriation of #1,100,000 has been 
asked for by the Street Cleaniug Commissioner 
for 1882.) For the present yeerr the appropria- 
tion for 1881 was 2735.00), 

—On Saturday and Sunday two wives were 
murdered in this city by brutal husbands. 
Whiskey caused one, jealousy the other—both 
dapgereus enemies of man. 

—The arrivals of famous foreign actors are 
rapidly growing to be as frequent as those of 
foreign immigrants. Herr Haase, a ** famons 
German actor,” is the latest. 

—Rossi, the famous Italian tragedian, has 
already made a sensation in Boston. He 
speaks his Shakespearean roles in I[talian, 
the snpporting company using English. 

—A narrow-gauge road is in process of con- 
struction through the ** Stony Clove,” Catskill 
Mountains. Tired and worn-out stage-horses 
will now doubtless be given a long rest. 

—The receipts of the New York Post-Office 
during the last quarter were close on to a mill- 
ion dollars, and not far from a hundred thou- 
sand more than during the same term last 
vear. 

—It is estimated 2,000,000,000 pounds of 
paper are produced annually in the world. 
Statistics do not show, however, how much of 
it goes into editors’ waste-baskcts as rejected 

*We congratulate the Government upon 
their energy in the Star Route prosecutions.’ 
Y. Herald.] The Government, with 
such a kind patron, will doubtless take new 
courage. 

—The Star Route swindlershave made their 
appearance in court. Proccedings were ¢om- 
menced against them by the * filing of an in- 
formation” in the Criminal Court at Wash- 
ington on September 30th. 

—The first dentist was established in New 
York in 1788. Ifthe records could be searched 
they would doubtless show that the first con- 
fectioner began his business of tooth destruc- 
tion about five years before. 

—There is a scheme on foot tu 
neling the St. Lawrence river at Montreal. 
If itis to be anything like our Hudson river 
tunnel it will at least furnish the daily jour- 
nals with harrowing accidents. 

—Itis probable that the Brush electric light 
in the General Post Office of this city will soon 
be superseded by the Edison light. Reasons 
for the change: the Edison light does not 
flicker, and gives a mellower light. 

—The headings of the two sections.of the 
railway tunnel under the River Severn, con- 
necting the coasts of Monmouth and Glouees- 
tershire, met with only a deviation of three 
inches. The work has been in progress seven 
years. 

—The number of voters who went to the 
polls at the last general election in Great 
Britain and Ireland is estimated to have been 
2.007.888, of whom 1,147,976 were Liberals, 
801,526 Conservatives, and 58,586 Home 
Rulers. 

—An empty platform car weighs 18,000 
pounds; an empty box car, 20,000 pounds; a 
passenger car, 36,000 pounds, and sometimes 
more; and an average locomotive, 80,000 
pounds. A single pair of car-wheels weighs 
500 pounds. 

—The Canadians are building a yacht which 
they hope will bring to them from New York 
the famous cup that the American schooner- 
yacht ‘* Aincrica’’ won in England in 1851. 
Several English yachts have failed in the at- 
tempt to win back the enp, and now Canada 
will try her luck. 

—A * Fact” for the consideration of New 
York Aldermen: The little German city of 
Klingenberg, in lower Franconia, not only 
imposes no municipal tax. but every voter re- 
ceives a dividend from the city treasury of a 
sum ranging from $22.50 to #25. 

-A doetor in Hamilton County, New York, 
has for assistants in his profession a number 
of carrier pigeons, by whom he sends pre. 
scriptions to the dispeusary und receives tui- 
Jetins from the bedrides of his patients, ‘This 
is probably not a Fact” paragraph. 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


—A church in Virginia has a curious me- 
morial bell. The lady who presented it in 
memory of her son sent the watch and coins 
carried by her son at the time of his death, 
and ‘precious from association,” to be 
thrown into the furnace and recast in the bell. 

—The mutilation of coin has become so 
serious that railroads, news-stands and other 
places where small coins are constantly 
offered have been compelled to refuse to re- 
eeive them. One hundred dollars of mutilated 
coin is worth in actual fact but seventy-nine 
dollars. 

—Six firms vistunity control the poultry 
market in the South. Their combined capital 
is $50,000. Their agents receive five per cent. 
for purchases, not only of poultry, but eggs, 
butter and sausages. The quarters are at 
New Orleans, Savannah, Charleston, and 
three placesin Tennessee. 

-—-hailway sleepers, like their human fel- 
lows, are all too mortal. Railroad men have 
songht for a long time some substitute for 


wood, that will need less repair. An English | 


envineer is now experimenting with Bessemer 
stecl, and the future railway sleeper will. 
doubtless, be of that material. 

—The East River Suspension Bridge, row 
as famous for its incompleteness and cost as 
for anything else, is in trouble for want of 
steel. The company who contracted to fur- 
nish all the steel necessary for the structure 
have so failed in their contract as to cost the 
cities of Brooklyn and New York $2,000 a day 
for more than @ year. 

—Such large numbers of workmen are em- 
igrating to America from the country along 
the Rhine that placards have been posted up 
by the local authorities, advising the people 
to give no heed tothe allurements of-the 
agents who promise high pay and good €ork 
in America, but very often fail in the per- 
formance of their promises. 

—Australia is a rival worthy of attention 
from America in the matter of the exportation 
of frozen meats. She has been exporting 
largely during the present season, using the 
Bell-Coleman process of freezing. It is said 
meat frozen by the artificial process is not as 
healthful as that frozen by nature. When 
thawed, the meat is of a dark color. 

—At a reeent examination in a girls’ schoo] 
the question was put to a class of little ones. 
Who makes the laws of our Government 
‘** Congress,” was the ready reply. ** How is 
Congress divided ?”’ was the next question. A 
little girl in the class raised her hand. 
** Well,” said tae examiner, ** Miss Sally, what 
do you say the answer is?” Instantly, with 
aa air of confidence as well as of triumph, the 
answer came, * Civilized, half civilized and 
savage.” 

—China will be unexpectedly benefited by 
the recent specter of a Russian invasion. The 
heads of the zovernment, finding so much dif- 
ficulty arising from lack of suitable means of 
trausport for troops and stores, begin to sce 
that the empire is defenseless without rail- 
roads and telegraphs. Preparations are now 
being made to provide both extensively. A 
few years ago the government bought up and 
removed a road worked by foreign capitalists, 
cousidering the sedan chair a rapid and lux- 
urious means of locomotion. 


“CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 


(Snecessors to Meneely & cimbeise TROY, N.Y. 
manufacture a superior qualit H BELLS 8 
attention given to CHURCH 
sent free to parties needing 


= BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


a) 


The 1e Original and Genuine 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY, 


ESTABLISHED 186. Bells for all eprpeses. War- 
i actory and Durable. 


ran 
MENKELY & West Troy, N. 


ARTISTIC 


HOME FURNISHINGS 


LATE 
CEO. A. CLARKE, 
747 Broadway, Upstairs. 


FINE FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, 
MIRRORS, PARLOR BEDS, &c., &c. 


ERMS —Eight payments mouthly. in 
e advance. Amounts exceeding 
urnished on twelve payments or special terms. 
when require 

All gvods at net prices if paid for in four payments 


J. MoNAS, Managex. 


CARPETS 


AT RETAIL 


BY THE MANUFACTURERS. 


We have now open an immense 
stock of Carpetings, including full 


lines of all the New Fall Patterns and 


Styles. 

Being the product of our own fac- 
tories, we warrant every Carpet as 
represented, and full satisfaction is 
guaranteed or the money refunded. 

AXMINSTER CARPETS. — We 
offer 300 pieces of desirable goods at 
$1.75 per yard, the same quality as 
sold last season at $2.75. 

FRENCH AXMINSTERS.—A full 
line of our own importation at $1.65 
per yard. 

AMERICAN MOQUETTE CAR- 
PETS.—400 pieces at $1.40 per yard 
—the cheapest Carpets ever offered. 
These goods cannot be found elsewhere 
in the city at anywhere near the price. 

VELVET CARPETS.-—-The largest 
and best stock of Velvet Carpetsin the 
United States at $1.50 and $1.60. 
Extra good value. 

BODY BRUSSELS.—Best quality, 
foll five frame, at $1.25 per yard. 
Special Patterns at $1.40 and $1.50. 

TAPESTRY BRUSSELS.—A very 
large assortment of Popular Patterns 
at 75 cts. per yard—same goods as 
sold elsewhere at 90 cts. Finer grades 
at 90 cts. and $1.05. A splendid as- 
sortment. 

INGRAINS.—Eztra Superior Qual- 
ity—a very full line from 75 cts. to 90 
cts. Alsoa good line of all-wool In- 
grains from 65 cts, to 75 cts. per yard. 

PERSIA and INDIA RUGS and 
MATS of our own importation. A 
large eens at low prices, 


|. & J. DOBSON, 


40 & 42 West 14th St., New York. 


JOHN VAN GAASEEEK, Manazer. 


{ 


ready-made or made 
Htoorder, do not fail to § 
for our Catalogue } 


THELARGEST-RETAIL 
AMERICA | 


_Vor. XXIV, No. 1 15. 


Every buyer should 
Select an Organ 
That guarantees good 
Every day work and 
ears Of service. 


AND CHAPEL. ~ 


Every Estey Organ 
Sold is made 
Throughout with 
Equal fidelity, and 
Years of experience 
prove this to be best for seller and buyer, 
Send for Tllustrate d Catalogue. 
J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vermont. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1850.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Our Pianos have always received ae 
Highest Award for their ‘‘ ELastic Tovos,” 
** SINGING QuaLity.” ‘DELICACY and 
POWER OF TONE,” with Highest Excellence 
of Workmanship. 


The above embrace all the qualities of 
a First-class Piano-Forte. 


WAREROOMS: 


34 and 36 University Place, 


Pianos Sold on easy Terms. Pianos to Rent. 


CHICKERING 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


Office, 5 & 7 John Street, New York. 


] 1199 Broapway, near 29th Street, N. Y. 
BRANCH 279 FULTON Sr REET, Brooklyn 
OFFICES FicutTu Sv., Phil jelphin, 
BALTIMORE Sr., Baltimore. 
Dye, Olean and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 


eu 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, ete., of all fae 
brics, aud of the most elaborate styles, ” cleaned or 
dyed succe Befully without ripping 
Gentlemen’s Garments Cleaned Dyed whole. 


Curtains, Window Shades, Table Covers, Carpets, 


tc., cleaned or dyed. 

Employing the best attainable skill and most un- 
proved appliances, and having systematized anew 
svery department of our business, we can confidently 
sromise the best results and unusually proimnpt return 
received and returned by express 

y mai 


Barrett Nephews & Co., 
& 7 JOHN NEW YORK. 


NABE 


PIANOFORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship. and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
‘Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimor 
No, 112 Fifth — New York, 


BEATTY’ 18 useful stops, 5 sets 


PIANG, 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS ine 


GREAT WORLD’S FAIR in LONDON, 1851; at the 
GREAT EXPOSITION in PARIS, 1867; at the INTER- 
NATIONAL EXPOSITION in CHILI, 1875; and at the 
grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION in PHILA- 
DELPHAIA, 1876. 

All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) 
instruments are — invited to visit our 
Warerooms., 


Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N. Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 


For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, _ 


SKIRT SUPPORTER, 
18 NOT EXOELLED. 


Recentimprovementsadd 
@ to its already extensive populari- 
‘Aty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
Asale by all leading jobbers and 
“retailers. Manufactured only by 


FGY, HARMON & CO., 
NEW MAVEN, CONN, 
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THE BITER BIT. 


‘There are some people who actually: pay 
their money for admission to legerdemain en- 
tertainments for the sole purpose, as it seems, 
of stopping them, if possible. Any fool can 


‘prevent a trick being done; but that is not 


quite the same thing as finding it ont; and 
the nature of the objeetions raised by such 
gentry is generally feund to “be something 
similar to challenging a pianist, who has just 
executed a brilliant fantasia, to repeat the 
same standing on his head, or with the cover 
of the piano shut. The prestidigitateur 
causes & Sixpence to vanish from his fingers ; 
they immediately want the same thing done 
with a four-post bedstead, orsome such trifle ; 
and should he confess his inability to do so. 
they exclaim, ‘‘Ah, no!” in a tone which 
not only might induce people to think they 
have discovered the secret, but which leads 
one to believe that some notion to that effect 
really exists in their own minds, or whatever 
it is that takes the place of mind in these un- 
happy persons. 

Ihave scen Hermann treat such a person 
capitally by bringing him up on the stage to 
assist him, and taking the rest of the audience 
into confidence whilst mystifying the person 
thoroughly. Thus the confident amateur 
would be requested to draw a card froma 
pack, put it back, and shuffle. This he would 
do vigorously, to prevent the possibility of 
detection. Meanwhile, Hermann, turning his 
back to the audience, would reveal to them 
the identical card in his hand. It had been 
adroitly removed in the act of passing 
the pack to be shuffled; and the idea of the 
volunteer assfStant assiduously mixing the 
fifty-one remaining cards for nothing was ir- 
resistibly funny. But the suspicions of the 
determined-not-to-be-done amateur would 
now be aroused by the general laughter, and 
ifermann, making a feint of throwing some- 
thing under a handkerchief or behind a chair, 
would induce him to dart in pursnit of it. 
The moment his victim turned, the card was 
stuck on his back with a minute pellet of bees- 
wax in full view of everyone. Nothing behind 
the chair; nothing under the handkerchief; 
nothing in the magician’s hands, sleeves or 
pockets. Pack carefully examined ; card dis- 
appeared. ‘* Go and ask that lady for it,” the 
Professor would say, indicating some one at 
the very buck of the the theater; and besitat- 
ingly, dubiously, watchfully suspicious ever, 
the now bitten biter would proceed thither, 


~ secking in vain to account for the universal 


amusement at his expense. ‘‘No; not that 
lady—the one on the other side.’’ And so, 
under these new sailing orders, he would be 
sent threading his way all over the theater, 
fresh shouts of laughter arising behind him, 
whichever way he turned. Finally, Hermann 
would direct him to some very little child, 
who would innocently find the card at once, 
amidst great applause—and the sold one was 
silenced for the remainder of the evening.— 
{Chambers’s Journal. 


Publisher's 


New YORK, OCTOBER 5, 1881. 


Editorial Department.—Letters for this de- 
partment and manuscripts offered for publication 
should be addressed ** Editors Christian Union, 22 
Washington Square, New York.” Unaccepted arti- 
cles will be returned if, at the time they are sent, 
this is requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors will not be responsible for the 
preservation of manuse¢ripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 


Business Department.—Subecriptions and ad- 
vertisements should be sent to the “ The Christian 
Union, New York City.” Subscriptions, $3 per 
annum. Clergymen, $2.50, postage prepaid. Special 
cash commissions to Postmasters and others who 
act as agents. Advertising rates and cstimates sent 
on application. Liberal discounts on large adver- 
tisements and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Currency 
sent unregistered is at the risk of the sender- 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of three cent 
stamp. 

Boston OrriceE: Shumway & Co., 21 Bromficld 
street. 

Cuicago OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 66 North Fourth street, 


one ALL ‘the ils that afflict mankind can ene. 
d cured by keeping the stom liver and 
kidneys in perfect Workin order. There is no med- 
own that high A is as quickly and surely, 
without interfering with your duties, as Parker's 
Ginger Tonic. See 


MEDICAL PROFESSION in recom- 
nding use in every household of the Patent 
Tum let-Top Medicine Timekeeper. Inv — in 
room. nts 


address u 
Danbury, Conn.—[{Co 


Bh or a, at the rate of 3 ce 
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IS 


150,000 COPIES. 


gee “This Fact is a Guarantee, at the hands of the Public 
that the DELINEATOR is the 


BEST FASHION MAGAZINE 


in the World. 


cents’ worth of our Patterns. 


fifteen cents. 


Its Subscription Price is only One Dollar a 
year, and includes a certificate entitling the holder to fifty 


send for a Sample Copy, price 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
555 Broadway, New York.|' 


‘BEST iN THE WORLD? 


FRON EVERSE 


WASTE SEWING SILK .. _ 30c. per oz. 
EMBROIDERY SIL. 40c. per oz. 
36-pawe sivin rules and designs for 
Sil tockinrs, itiens, Money Pursea, 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, ete., ‘will sent to 
any address on receipt of Six Cents. Post ure stamps 
received as money. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG co. 


469 Broadway, N. Y. 238 Market St. Philad’a. 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN, 


A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, containing 

or several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 

pocket. Always ready for use. A Inxury to persons 
who care to presegve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BA®?D, 


180 New York. 
Send for Price-List. 
Our Goons ARE SOLD BY FiRst-CLass DEALERP 


AQ) & mee ones am and chromo cards, with name, 10 
of > 2 cents. F. M 
SHAW Pe CO., Jersey City, 


DE AF 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 
re it. s in position, but invisible to others, 
nversation and even whispers heard dis- 

tinctl We refer to those using them. Send for 
ce tive circular with testimonials. Address, 
H.P. K. PECK & 00. 858 Broadway, New York. 


FRE Fes EMORY’ S STANDARD CURE. 
y Vegetable Sugar-Coated Pills. 
A r-failing remedy for FEVER 


AL Diseases. Conta no Quinine pt hy 
of kind. TREAT BOX SE 

Address Standard Cure Co., 114 Nassau St., N. Y. City 


Neutro-Pillene, hair solvent known. 


manently dissolves supertiuous hair,root and branch, 
in tive minutes,without pain, discoloration injury. 
Send 2 stamps for particulars. Tuk Wricox 
Preparation Co., Spree e St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


LL PERSONS afflicted with Hernia 
obtain ‘‘ White’s Patent Lever Truss.” Light, 
clean and easy—no back pressure—self-adjusting | 


inward and upward pressure. Pamphiletsfree. Ad- 
dress 


Dr. OC. AUG. GREGORY, 


36 West Thirty-fifth Street, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw York, January 25th, 1551. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the Sist December, 1550: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1880, to Sist December, 


Premiums on Policies not marked oif 


Total Marine Premiums............. 5,7 T28,622 
*romiums marked off from Ist Jan- 

uary, to 3ist December, 141,057 
Losses paid during the -—---——- 

same period $2,071, 238 93. 
Returns of Pre- 

miums and 

Expenses... $873,113 96 
The Company has the following Assets: viz. 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks, $8,983,558 00 
— secured by Stocks, and other- 


Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 
pany, Of... 470,00) 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.. 628,921 34 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 
will be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the First of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced atthe time of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 
next earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1880, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


TRUSTEES: 


I. D. JONES HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS. EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W.H. H. M ORE, JOHN ELLIO 

LEWIS CUR ALEXANDER V. BI.AKE 
CHAS. H. RU ISSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES LOW CHAS s 
DAVID LANE . LAN 
GORDON W. BURNHAM EDWIN D. MORGAN, 


age 
WM. STURGIS 
ADOLPH LE :MOYNE, ‘LW ‘Ts 
BENJ. H. FI EI LD, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. La BRY 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILL 1AM FOGG, 
ROYAL PHELPS, PETER. V. KING, 
THOS, F. YOUNGS, THOS. P. CODDINGTON, 
Cc. A. HAND, HORACE K. THURBER, 
D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, HENRY COLLINS 
CHAS. P. BURDETT, HENRY L. RIKER. 
D. JONES, President. 
CHAKLES DENNIS, Vice Prea't 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vic Pres't 
A. A. RAVE 9 3d Vics Prea 


of cure sent 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Fuverite ait, from a 


of ‘Kew York of which Gen. 
Garfield ordered over 2,000 copies for personal use. 
lis last order was for 100, just before hix assassina- 
tion. Size, 16xz1, $1. Superior to the finest steel 


plate. The people want a Standard Portrait. 
AGENTS WANTED to sell it. 
Also his Life, by the Rev. Dr. 
Draper, of New York. E. 
TREAT, 755 3 Broadway, 
AG ENTS: WANTED FOR Vike LIT 
MPLET 
GX ik LD e THK BEST. 
Tou purer, ited. Outnt 50 cents. Terms to 
Avenuts the st by any pullishers. send for 
circular, or order outtit at once and save time. Every 
day’s delay 1s loss of Bs or #10. Address 
Pr. W. Zi EGL kk & UO., Philada., Pa. 
Ww AN TED AGE N TS for the anthe snutic and com- 
plete Life of JAS. A. GARFIELD, from child- 
hood to burial, by Col. it. H. Conwell, with introdue- 
tion by His EF John D. Lone, Gov. of Mase. 
work is first-class,aud fineiy Wustrated. 
will wi ant this book. Add. B.B. Russell, Bo stou, 


$7 A DAY paid male and female agents to to sell 
e > ¢ Turkish Ruy patterns. Address with stamp, 
E. 5. FRost & Co., Co., Biddeford, Maiue. 


gar et Wanted for Life of Presi- 
dent Gartield. A complete, faith- 
ful history trom cradle to grave, 


by the eminent biographer, Col. Conwell. Books all 
ready for delivery. An elexsitly illustrated volume. 
Endorsed edition. Liberal tems. Agents take or- 
ders for from 20 te 50 copies daily. Outsells any 
other book ten toone. Agents never made money so 
fast. The book sells itself. Xperielce not 
sary. Failure nnknown. A!! make innnense profits. 
Private terma free. Geo. Stinsou & Co., Portland, Me. 


> 7 7 7 a Year andexpenses toagenta. Outfit ag 
Address P. O. Augusta, M 


AGENTS Services and AS 


SASSINATION of our MARTYRED PRESIDENT 


GARFIELD. 


By Rev. Dr. Draper, of New York. This with our 
manual of American Progress. Six books in one. 
An A No. 1 Work for ee, Library or Counting- 
Hiouse, E. Ls. tEAT, 

75: B roudway, New York. 


ome WANTED for the Best and Fastest 
ing Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
3 Nae pare National Publishing Co. » Phil la., Pa. 
iFE Years in asbington,” including a history. 
LIFE AND, DEA OF GARFIELD. 
It vortrays th inner marveis, niysteries, 
se t doings, e of the apital, @ woman sees them,” 
zive s sketches of Bive Tadlica of the W hite Mouse, and is 
hest selling book out. It 48 jine i/lustrations with 
ro rivaite of President and Mrs. oe rfeld. Send for circulars, 
ith Extra Terms to Agents. A ; id chance to make money. 
Address, The Hartford Publishing Co., Hartford, Conn. 


AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS; 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 


JO hn B. Gough<3 


This is by oS book to make money on ever offered to you. 
It is the fastest gelling book er pu blished. For Pathos, Spicy 
Humor, and Th rilling Interest it is withouta r. Ministers 
say “(God Speed #."” Everyone laughs and crys over it 
Tens of Thousands are ow waiting for it. Itisthe “hooming™ 
hook for Agents. 4th thousand in press. A 
wanted, men Now 4 the harvest time 

A.b W TO Conn. 


5,000 Agents Wanted for Life «£ 


It contains the full history of his noble and eventful lire 
and dastardly assassination. Millions of peoy .: a3 
waiting for this book. e best chance of your life* o 
make money. Beware of ‘*‘catchpenny’’ imitations. 
This is the ool authentic and fully illustrated life of 
our mart podbe *resident. Send for circulars and extra 
terms to Ag 


Address PUBLISHING Co, Philadel phia, Pa. 


‘gents Wanted for “OUR Wanted for “OUR 3 
WESTERN 
Just issued, 20 months in preparation by ablest 

-aphical scholar. County Maps of every State and Terri- 

ory in colors, made expressly, showing every Railroad pod 
very_important Town. Illustrated. 1 
arge Pages. @8.75 ells all 
Mining, Farmin | itn lroad and ‘other Landis; 
“ransportation, Prices: Soeial, Educational and Religious 
‘ondition; Nationalities represented; Climate, Soils, en 
‘ucts, Herds; Wages, all Trades and Professions; Mercaz- 
ile and Manufacturing Business; all Statistics; 
ttainfalls; Manitoba, mmbis., 
section beyond the Mississij(ni. Sells to every class 
ind secures the most unqualified endorsemewts, * ibstane 
tially bound. inches in length and over? in Ww 
de measure. “Address _BRADLEY, GARRETSO Ove 
ho. 66 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


NEW RICH BLOOD! 


arsons’ Purgatire Pilis make New Rich 
Riou and will completely change the blood in 
the entiresystem in three tnenths. Any person 
who will take 1 pill each night from 1 to 12 weeks 
may be restored to sound health, if sucha thing 
possible. Sent by mail for ter stamps. 
eo Mee < ‘ voston, UM 
tormerly Bangor, Me. 


[ASTHMA 


Dr. Stinson’s Asthma Remedy 


is unequaled as a positive 


Permanently 
Alterative and Cure for 


CURE 
Asthma and Dyspep psia, 


and all their attendantevils. It does not merely 
afford temporary relief, but is a permanent cure. 
Mrs. B. ee, of Belmore, O., says of it: “J am 
surprised at the speedy effe cts of your remedy. It is 
= first medicine in six years that has loosened mv 

ugh and made expectoration easy. I now sleep ail 
jn without coughing.”’ If your druggist does not 
keep it, send for treatise and testimonials to 

- PECK «& 


853 Broadway, New York. | 
INVESTIGATE ipeans of ECIERS 
ARRH 

thousands have 

permanently of 
In some of its many —. YOURSELE. 
The statement of 

free. of Testimonials, 


Rev. T.P. CHILDS, Trov, Ohio, 
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LADIES! | 
Pore 
or | 
THE BEAUTY and color of the hair a 
regained by using Parker's Hair Dalsat, 
$ much admired for its perfume, cleanliness | 
druff eradicating properties. 


